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{MISS WINTER IS SAFE, ANXWAY, DICK!|’’ SAID LENNOX, ‘AND WE CSN KEEP 


DEARER THAN GOLD. 


<= 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Mrs. Lyte was not a little displeased at 
what she chose to call the fass made about 
Miss Winter's disappearance. She was a good 
woman and kind, bat she hated mystery, and 
always declared where there was a secret 
there was sin. She would have pardoned 
Nell & great deal had she confided in her; but 
the companion, having gone off, without a 
word, the prim, narrow-minded lady decided 
there mast be “ something very wrong” about 
her, and thought it a very good thing for 
them she had qaitted Ravensmere. 

Oddly enough, the contingency Nell had 
most dreaded, thas of her husband comiag 
boldly to the house and proclaiming her 
Secret, never came about, 

_Mr. Norton was quite aware he had a very 

cult part to play in claiming Field Royal 

he coald produce his wife, He did not 

ish to make hie task more intricate by en- 
mity with Field Royal’s nearest neighbours. 





—— = 


He came down the very day he had speci- 
fied—the Friday of Neli’a flight—and put up 
at the village inn; but when he found the 
whole place ringing with the mystery at 
Ravensmere, the strange disappearance of 
Miss Lyle’s companion. he never attempted to 
go to the house and cemand faller particalars. 

She was gone, snd had fled alone—no one 
knew whither. Tnat mach was evident. 

George Norton cid n0% want to be brought 
into contact with Sir Jocelyn’s family ; so he 
went home—if # London lodging could be 
called so—und dictated a very piteous letter 
to Petronella s father, in which the latter in- 
formed Mrs. Lyle that ‘* having just heard of 
his dear child s loss ne was much concerned, 
Being on a sick bed it was impossible for him 
to come to Raven+mere, bat he begged the 
lady of her charity to send him news the 
moment she learned anything of his little 
irl.” 

This letter quite melted Mrs. Lyle’s heart, 
and hardened her judgment against Miss 
Winter. 

**Is was positively shamefal of her to leave 

an invalid father without news of her.” 











AN EYE ON Lavy DaLe!"’; 


Sir Jocelyn shook his head. 

“Did she ever mention him to you?” 

‘‘Never. J was not honoured by her con- 
fidence.”’ 

‘*Bhe told me once he was always roving 
about, and thought a grown-up daughter a 
great burden. As this is the first letter he 
has ever sent here I don't think he has 
troubled himself much about her.” 

“It is not the first.” 

“Bat, Salome, you told me she never had 
any lettera except from the Monktons?” 

‘‘ There was one yesterday, in a masculine 
hand. Perhaps it was from her lover, and she 
has eloped with him. I shouldn't wonder.” 

Sir Joselyn winced. 

“TI don't think she had a lover; and, 
Salome, people have eloped before now with- 
out committing a very heinous sin. Don’t 
speak of it like murder.” 

“There is very little to choose between,” 
said Mrs, Lyle, sententiously. ‘‘ No good ever 
came of an elopement.”” 

A denial hovered on Sir Jocelyn’s lips, but 
he did not speak it. He had been madly, 
deliriously happy for a few brief monthe after 
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his elopement, bat lookifg back he could] The two-brothers talked things over the| 
hardly declare that “good had come of it.” night after Diek’s return. were kindly- 

“TI have sett -fé?-Granvillé;* he said, | disposed men, but both shrank ffom taking 
gravely. ‘ Dick will tell us what te.do,” oné of the three sisters to live with them, 

‘‘He is @ very inconsideraté young man,” “My wife told mé shé would make any 
declared Mrs. Lyle. ‘He rushed up to | sacrifice for us to allow them a trifle, bat that 
London on Wednesday when he had accepted | home wouldn’t seem home to her if we had 
my invitation to dinner.” anyone living with us always,” said Robert, 

“Hig mother sent for him,” said the | simply, ‘You see, Dick, they are not plea- 
Baronet, gently, ‘‘and from his telegram to | sant people to have in one’s house.” i 
me I fear she is very ill. He will come tous| ‘I wonder what they could liveon,” eaid 
the moment he cau leave her.” Dick, thoughtfally. “I might allow them a 

There was a mourning band on Dick's hat | hundred a-year while I am agent at Field 
when he walked up the avenue on Monday; | Royal. I think with you, Bob, 1'@ rather not 
seeing which from the drawing-room window | have thems to hive with me,’’ 

Mrs. Lyle’s hears softened, and she forgave “You mrmstn’t have them to keep house 
his delinquencies, for you'unléss you havegiven up all idexot 

“It is good of you to come after suct®w| being married,” said the elder broiler 
tronble,”’ she said, kindiy. ‘‘ My poor brother | frankly, “ Whateverarrangementis made now 
has set his heart on consulting you, tut I fear | will have to last.” . 
it is quite useless, Mr. Granville. There wae ‘*Perhaps we bad better ask their own 
always a mystery about Miss Winter. I liked | views,’ Dick. “They may have 
her very muct. I tried toiieke ber feel at ‘ig " 
home, but ske never spoke/#6 me about her- Bat three sisters bad noplans. They 
self, and it reems now shethas*left her own. ce 2 to da" any- 
father in ignorance of hee@bode.” thing; ” \whien Dick ttié@ to motte this 4’ 

‘‘ Her own father is aa unmitigated soem | a something definitey. he dist |s 
dre), oai@® Dieky-earnestiy,. “ Dear Mrs. | ‘covered they meant they: were ready? 

kindly as.youlcamof the poor} Wonse, order dinners, amd: léok 
) féor’ebeiad troublesenofgtite tay heri*’| servants. He had to eee « +0 thenm 

“ Were) you her confidante? Verpetrange, | kindly that bis modest ex 

need one housekeeper, much legs 


I'thtar.”” 
Dick saw his mistake. then he made his offer that\ they 
“ Ait; be said, sit ply. Neatly | remove soon into a ch houséand try 
manage on two bh to" 


8 she was really. to seck @etth to a-year, to 
gam he and Bob would nigke up th 


“a hai rm 


I hope & little ofthe pro they carried off 
from The Laurels miay b&traged. It sounds 
revengeful, but I siidild like te scoundrels to 
be panished, To take in a parcel of helpless 
Women was shamefal.” 

It was the middle of September before the 
Misses Granville were settled in their new 
home, then Dick went back to Field Royal, 
There was a house or the estate, which was 
included in his salary ; but up to the prezent 
time-he had not taken peeseesion~ of it, 
cooupying. instead, a suite of rooms in the 
grand old mansion where much of his boy- 
hood had been spent, 

‘* Remember one thing,” was Mr. Cameron's 
parting warning, as he saw him off from 
: ing Cross Station. ‘If George Norton 
1 ts himself at Field Royal don"t admit 

‘fight. Don't even give him house-room, 

but refer him to me.” 

she will come ?"’ 

ge he should not have 

Stée I showed you. I told 

witli no one but bis wife; 

the. slightest noti¢e 

i} make 9m 

of! 
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€sca her father.. I helped her"thten4o 
go ¢ ot Her mother's. Sof ) 


ir] world. Nowy, Mr. 
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being@® her’confidence I'did-not ever or: gic ondly elie shou 


namé, and she never knew niine’t 
her@s. I\had often wondered what ti 


Bat when Dick: saw. Sir Jovelyn he dise4 
ot bad 


covered two things — that) the Baron 


loved hie child's comps niémalinost ae a second | - 


daughter, and that he had madewp his mfind | i+w 


to leave no stone unturned for her reeovery 


Dick told Sir Jocelyn ail he" knew of her ie 


cluding the episode of overhearing) the plots. 


laid by the two men be met at) Hastings, one |. 


of whom was her father; 

‘*I feel certain he was a sco ij, and I 
believe he tried to marry Nell to his friend, 
aud that is why she fied. Perhaps he tracked 
her to Ravensmere, and she gave up this 
—_ home rather than face bis claiming 

a.” 

** And do you mean I must eit still and do 
nothing?" asked the Baronet, excitably. ‘I 
tell vou I loved that girl as my own child, I 
would give hundreds to find her,”’ 

‘‘And I loved her so well,” said Dick, 
earnestly, ‘that I would give yearsof my own 
life to bring her back, and yet I see no chance 
of it. I feel she has lefs here to hide herself 
from those two mon, and that we are power- 
less to find her,” 

“What are their names? .At least the 
father’s must be Winter, I suppose?” 

‘‘ I think he goes by any number of aliases. 
When I saw him at Hastings his friend called 
him ‘ Fox.’” 

Sir Jocelyn leant back on his sofa, fairly 
exhausted with so much talking. 

** I might have known how it would be,” he 
said, sadly, ‘'A blight falls on every creature 
I love,"’ 

Mr. Granville spent the night at Ravens- 
mere; then he was obliged to return to Dring, 
where his presence was badly wanted. What 
was to become of the three sisters now their 
mother’s death had reduced their income to 
eighty pounds a year? There was absolutely 
no ready money, thanks to the skiff of ‘ola 
Mr. Reynolds, and the Misses Granville were 
in 8 pitiable plight. 





Laura, with « sniff 


money. A . 

Robert. had to return to-his-pitetice ; but 
Dick stayed to settle the sisters in a pretty 
cottage near The Laurels, the lease of the 
latter house being taken off their bends by an 
accommodating Anglo-Indian who had just 
come to live in Dring. 

It was a terrible come.down for the Misses 
Granville, and their sufferings, through trust- 
ing too much in their very charming boarders, 
of course leaked ont, so that things were hardly 
pleasant forthem, Everyone pitied them, but 
® good many declared the two men had very 
evil countenances, which would never have 
impored on them. 

“My dear Mr. Granville,” declared the 
Vicar, “I tell yon the old one, Mr, Reynolds 
they called him, had scoundrel written on 
every feature, and as for his friend, I should 
have been sorry to admit him to my house 
even for a night.”’ 

‘I think it is a good thing they: got off s0 
lightly,” said Dick, confidentially. ‘I don’t 
dare hint it to the girls; but just supposing 
the captain—as they called him—had married 
one of them,” 

The Vicar smiled. 

‘‘He wasn’t a marrying man! Have you 
any hope of recovering any of the property ? ”’ 

**T put the matter in a detective’s hands. 
The money lose is, I fear, quite hopeless. My 
poor mother being gone there isno.one who 
could bring the theft home to Reynolds, I own 





being so ‘Tea : f 
home away from-me; and as my stepmother- 


is my janior the probability is I shall never 
enter Dalesham House as its master.” 

“ Are you friendly with her?” 

“I? We speak. when we meet, that’s all. 
ee tell you who-is friendly with her—Mizs 

le.” 

Te I should have thought they had nothing 
in common. I have nevermetiLady Dale at 
Ravensmere,” 

“No. She and Mrs. Lyle don’t hit it off, 
bat Miss Dalcie is often at Dalesham. My 
stepmother had the kindhess to tell me the 
last time we met that she would make mea 
charming wife!" 

‘* $0 she would.” 

Lennox smiled. 

‘But you see I don't happen to think so. 
I fancy, however much I cared for a girl, I 
should shrink from marrying her if she were 
intimate with my stepmother.” 

‘‘ You carry your dislike too far.”’ 

‘It is not a0 much dislike as fear.” 

‘Fear! Why, Lady Dale looks like a 
child |" 

‘But she is not one, Did you ever by 
chance hear her antecedents ? ” 

“ I knew she was forcign,” he hesifated. “TI 
have fanciéd she has coloured blood in her 


veins,’”” 
‘She has Ste comes from Aftioa, and 
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she has learned the terrible spells of the 
sorcerers there. Don't look as thongh you 
thooght me mad, Granville! It is quite true,” 

“J don't believe there are sorcerers,” 

“Then what wonld you call it? A man 
has a grudge against another, He goes to the, 
priests, pays ® sam of maney and purchases 
a charm, A little while after his enemy. is, 
geized with intermittent fever and wastes, 
away. A woman has a spite against another, 
the same course is. pursued, and the rival’s 
face comes out in black spots. What do you 
make of that ?” 

‘ Poisoning, pure and simple.” 

Lennox shaddered, 

“T suppose so in plain English, but these 
wretches are never punished. Their victims 
are never avenged. They call it magic ont 
there. Well, Lady Dale's, father was at the 
head of them, People called him a witch 
doctor, and his spells and charms.sold like 
wildfire,” 

“Bat she has been away from her people so 
long!” urged Dick. ‘She has lived entirely 
in Earope for many years, Sarely the evil 
influences of her youth must be forgotten?” 

“T don't belteve it. Look at her servants, 
The batler is & son of Ham. I am certain 
that dusky page she is so fond of is another. 
I can’t describe it -to you, Granville, but I 
should be afraid to. be intimate at Dalesham 
House. Despise me if you. will for the con- 
fession,”” 

Dick put out his hand, and wrung. his 
friend’s heartily as he answered,— 

“TI shonld never do that,. I can’t under- 
stand your feelings, because Lady Dale is not 
a stranger to you. You have lived under the 
same roof before.” 

Lennox shuddered. 

“Ay; and I.was thaakfol to. gat away! 
You can’t imagine her devices, Granville. 
She would sit for hours sometimes in a dark 
room singing in some. unknown language to 
herself, If anyone went in she wonld look at 
them as-though she were dazed, and could not 
see them. If she was angry, she would make 
little wax modela of the people who had 
offended her, and stick pina in. them; and then 
she used to melt them over the fire. I believe 
the idea. was, as the model melted, the person 
i¢ stood for would pine away, It is. too 
horrible! I can. tell you, Dick, fear of that 
woman has kept me. away from England all 
thia‘time. I hope, for my father’s sake, I 
shajl never, injare her, but as to ‘making 
friends,’ I simply could not !" 

Dick looked troubled, 

“Tfthings are as bad as you imply, she is 
no fit companion for Dalcie Lyle.” 

“She is no companion for any girl; but I 
should feel like a brute if [ spoke .to Sir 
Jocelyn. Besides, he is se much upget. now at 
the disappearance of Miss Winter, I don’t 
want to give him any more. apxiety,’’ 

“Did you ever sea her?” 

“Once,” and be told Dick all about the 
meeting. ‘I disliked her at first, because she 
had been to see Lady Dale, batI soon found 
out she had been sent with a message by Miss 
Lyle. I think the poor little thing was 
terrified by the aspect of the place.” 

“You don’t think-—” Granville hesitated, 
a8 though he felt ashamed of the absardity of 
the question. ‘Yon don't thick Lady.Dale 
— anything of Misa Winter's disappear- 

nce?’ 

“She profeeses to be able to look into the 
fature,” asid Lennox, bitterly. ‘ She sets up 
to tell fortunes, and that sort of thing; bat, 
Dick, yon mustn't ask her about Mias Winter. 
Promise me you won't ?"’ 

“I won't,” said Dick, slowly, ‘I feel 
ashamed of myself for thinking of it. If good, 
Honest search, if willing brain and prayerful 
heart can’ bring Nell back to.us, depend apon 
it no magic or wizard's spells will.” 

Lennox looked at him thoughtfally. 

‘‘T have a dread of my atepmother’s powers, 
batt, in a measure, I believe she-has them. 


Call it second-aight, or mesmerism, or animal | 


Magnetism, ay you will, but I am sure.she and. 





that. dusky. page. do poaseas some gift of 
future knowledge. It is because I feel cortain 
of this I don't want yon to mention Miss 
Winter's name to her.” 

‘*Why?’’ 

Lennox paused. 

‘* Forgive me,” he said, simply, ‘bat you 
called her ‘Neil.’ Your voice changes when 
you speak of her. I am noé a magician, but 
I could not help thinking—you oared for her.” 

‘So much go, that my dearesi hope is to 
call her wife! Bat for my sudden journey to 
London, and her strange disappearance, I 
should have risked my fate ere this.” 

‘That is my reason. Dick, I hate to betray 
®% woman, but someone must warn you, Lady 
Dale, Zcé loves you. Ican't prove my words, 
but I could swear to it. She bas given you 
her passionate, sonthern heart. Don't you 
think she would hate any girl she thought her 
rival?” 

‘©You must-be mistaken, Lennox! I have 
hardly spoken tc Lady Dale einca your 
father’s death.” 

“Tam not mistaken. She judges others by 
herself. Money and riches are precious-to 
her, so what proposal do-you think she made 
tome? I was to bring you to Dalesham, to 
give you frequent chances of meeting her, and 
she in her turn wonld try and iniiaance Sir 
Jocelyn’s heiress in my favour! I put her 
letter in the fire, Dick, I felt ashamed of 
my cwmname, since my father had given it to 
sucha woman. I'fels my old home was dis- 
honoured by her presence there ; and I wrote 
two lines in reply, saying I‘should nover enter 
Dalesham House while she was. its mistress, 
and’ could never speak of love to a woman 
who called her friend!” 

There was a fire in the grate, for October 
had come in cold and frosty. 

Dick Granville fixed his eyes'on the bright 
red embers; as though he’could see some story 
written there, 

He was so silent, that Lennox took alarm, 

‘You are not angry, Dick? You don’t 
think me cowardly for telling you ?’”’ 

Granville put his hand on his arm. 

“I’m grateful-to you, old friend,” he said, 
sadly, “but I’ra frightened. If you're right, 
and if Lady Dale is the oruel, vindictive 
creature you believe her, (I'll rather leave all 
question of magic alone), don’t you see that 
you’ve made an enemy of her—an enemy who 
will be relentless aa the grave ? '” 

‘*Forewarned’ is forearmed! We need not 
go to Dalesham Honse, and she cant come 
here to visit w ” 

‘¢ You don’t understand. Sir Jocelyn knows 
I love Miss Winter, He will tell his daughter. 
If Miss: Lyle carries the: news to her friend, 
my poor darling will have an enemy as cruel 
as powerfal,”’ 

Lennox looked troubled; but strove to speak 
cheerfaily to bis friend, 

‘\Mies Winter is safe away,” he said, 
gravely. ‘‘ And you see, Dick, we can keep an 
eye on Lady Dale, and if she went off any- 
where we could follow. It ia strange about 
Miss Winter.” 

“ Strange that I should care for her?'’ 

“No,” and Lennox looked troubled. ‘' She is 
a girl. a man might risk. life itself to win. I 
cam understand your. holding her'dearer than 
gold—dearer than aught else. Inmeant it was 
strange her disappearing: She has vanished 
like a shadow; and, Dick—I don’t like it,” 

‘* Do you doubt her?” 

The young lord shook his head. 

‘‘IT know a trae woman when I seeone. I 
doubt my stepmother and Miss Lyle. Did 
they have a hand in luring her away? Do 
they know the secret of her whereabouts?” 

Granville shook hia head. 

‘‘ T should say no.’ 

‘Bat people dowt disappear nowadays 
without cause! I don't believe in any one 
being ‘loat’ in the nineteenth centary.’”’ 

“You should not utter that opinion here. 
Don’t you know, Lennox, that-the heiress of 
Field Royal is a contradiction to your doubts? 
\She has been ‘lost’ ever since April,” 


‘And I hope she’ll never retarn te disturb 
you in posseasion of the old place,” said Lord 
Dale, heartily. “It was the graatest shame I 
ever heard of the leaving of Field Royal away 
from you.” 

There came, almost before he finished epea*. 
ing, @ tremendous knocking at the front door. 
Now, Lord Dale was to spend the night at 
Field Royal, and it was by this time not early. 
The friends had been sitting, talking ever 
since dinner time, and if was muoh past nine 
o'clock, 

“ Who can that be?” demanded Lord Dale, 
lightly. “ Really, Diok, you keep very eccentric 
hours if you have guests at this time.” 

‘*T never have guests except yourself!” said 
Dick, emphatically. ‘' It is too late for a tele- 
gram. I have had so many of those lately 
that they have quite ceased toalarm me. [ 
am perfectly inured to them. I wish my oid 
housekeeper would be quick. They are knocking 
again, and it sounda as though they meant to 
break the door down.” 

‘* Let us open it,” suggested Lennox, seizing 
a silver lamp and rushing into the passage. 
But when the two friends had reached the bail 
they found they were too late. The door had as 
length been opened, and the old honsekseper 
was regarding, with a bewildered face, 2 young 
lady. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Nut kept her secret. 
It would have been an immense relist to 
pour out her story t2 the good old woman who 


her heart from 2 heavy burden if she might 
only have told the kind beusvolent Rector taat 
she waa his lost loves child, but she kept 
silent, both Mr. 8s. Clare and Mra, Brett had 
believed poor Petronella sleeping peacefaliy 
in her grave for twenty years. It would only 
open their griet afresh if they knew that for 
seventeen of those years she had been liviag » 
miserable, trouble-laden woman. No, better 
far that they should never guess the truth, 
only it was another tie to Neli's gratefal heart, 
she liked to feel she was among those who had 
loved and mourned her mother, and so when 
Mr. St. Clare asked if she would like to Sill 
the post of infant school mistress, which jusé 
then fell vacant, she accepted gratofally, and 
settled down to her humble work as con- 
tentedly a3 though it had been « far grander 
sphere of usefulness, 

Everyone loved her, it seemed a heaven-sen6 
compensation for the troubles of her life, that 
she had a wondrous power of winning love, of 
gaining hearts and keeping them, the little 
children she taught soon well-nigh worshipped 
her, their parents looked at her with grateful 
admiration. 

Mrs. Brett declared she was the sunshine of 
the cottage, and Mr, St. Ciare though: she 
was almost as beautifal as his lost Petronelia, 

Very soon after her appointment as achool- 
mistress Nell took a journey to Dover, and 
posted two letters—one to Margaret Monkron, 
the other to Sir Jocelyn Lyle, to both soe 
told the same story: the fear of meeting with 
a cruel foe had driven her from Ravensmere. 
She was well, and earning her living. Wocld 
they think as kindly of her as they could, for 
ghe should never forget them while she lived. 

The little note brought the tears to Alisa 
Monkton's eyes. She thought—as Nell had 
intended when she posted the letters at Dover 
—the poor troubled girl had taken a situation 
at Calais as English teacher in a French 
school. There was no address, so she conld not 
write in reply, bat she put the letter away to 
show her father, and they rejoiced together 
that their protégéc was free from danyer. 

Sir Jocelyn would have been as tonched by 
Nell's simple, affectionate note as Miss Monk- 
ton, but it never reached him, 

Dalcie, who opened the post-bag that morn- 
ing, recognised the writing at once, and 
slipped the letter into her own pocket, resolved 





to read it at her leisure. 


had nursed her mother, it would have released- 
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Miss Lyle had not forgotten the revela- 
tions of the inky pool, as interpreted by her 
friend's page. Miss Winter was to take her 
place and reign where she now ruled. Dalcie 
had put her own version on the prophecy, and 
fancied her father was to marry the com. 
panion, when, as Lady Lyle, Nell would of 
course reign over Ravensmere, while her son, 
if she had one, would out ont Dalcie from all 
sbare in the estate at her father’s death. 

From that moment Miss Lyle resolved that 
ber companion and Sir Jocelyn should be 
parted. Nell’s sudden flight was just what 
she desired, and in the weary time that 
followed she ¢ried industriously to prejadice 
her father against the absent girl. She never 
qaite succeeded ; Sir Jocelyn had not too much 
faith in his daughter's judgment, and would 
not adopt all her opinions. 

It was touching to see how much he missed 
Nell, how he wearied for news of her. Dalcie 
knew he would have valued the letter with the 
Dover post-mark almost beyond price, and so 
ehe took good care he should not have it. 

Conscious of the paré her mother had played 
in his life, grateful for his tenderness to that 
dear, dead mother, Nell wrote more freely to 
Sic Jocelyn than she would have done before 
ahe heard the story of his first marriage. 
The letter seemed to Dalcie the height of pre- 
sumption and familiarity. She very nearly 
put it into the fire; the next moment she re- 
pented, and resolved to drive over to Dales. 
ham House, and show it to her friend. 

Lady Dale's indignation quite equalled 


. Daloie’s. Since she had begun to suspect Dick 


Granville’s affection for Miss Winter she had 
hated the poor child pretty thoroughly. Affairs 
seemed going rather contrary with Dulcie and 
her friend Zcé. 

Lennox had been at Ravensmere once or 
twice, but he had shown no signs of admira- 
tion for his little playfellow of olden days ; and 
Lady Dale’s letter of condolence to Mr. 
Granville on his mother’s death had been 
acknowledged only by a formal printed return 
shanks, so that the matrimonial affairs of the 
widow and her confidante seemed progressing 
badly. 

“Papa is perfectly infatuated with her,” 
cried Dalcie. ‘‘ Why, if he had this letter he 
would be quite capable of sending someone to 
Dover to look for her and bring her home.” 

‘She is not at Dover,” said Lady Dale, 
calmly. ‘ The post-mark is only a blind.” 

Dalcie stared. 

“Then where is she? The last time we 
apoke of her you did not know anything about 
her.’’ 

‘IT had not any light then,” she paused. 
“ Even now I gannot tell you the name of the 
place. It is a little village far away from 
towns, and yet within a breath of the sea. There 
is a little cottage covered with ivy, and the 
girl we both hate lives there. She teaches 
little children, and an cold woman takes care 
of her and pets her, but she is not happy, for 
her heart is at Ravensmere.”’ 

Dalcie started. 

‘* How can you find out such things?’’ 

‘* Never mind. It does not help us much, 
for I cannot tell you the name of the village 
or the old woman. I sce it all just as I have 
told you, but I hear no names.” 

**My old nurse lives in a cottage covered 
with ivy in « little village which has a peep of 
the sea. She came to see us while Miss 
Winter was here, and took a great fancy to 
her. Goody is very old, past seventy I should 
gay,” suggested Dulcie, thoughtfally. 

** And the village?” 

*‘ Ashdown, near Deal.” 

Lady Dale looked at Nell's envelope, which 
still bore on the inside the stationer’s name, 


* King, Deal,” as the girl had forgotten to } 


remove the tell-tale letters. 

“I do believe you are right, Zoé,” said 
Duilcie, as she pointed this out in triumph. 
* Well, now we are in possession of a secret 
papa would give a great deal to know, but I 
don’t quite see what good it is to us.” 

Lady Dale looked thoughtful. Her thin, 





finely-cut features took a drawn, fixed aspect, 
her eyes had a steady gaze, and yet Dalcie 
felt quite certain she saw nothing of the 
things around her. 

‘* What is it, Zod?’ asked the heiress, half- 
timidly. ‘‘Do speak to me. Your silence 
frightens me.” 

“Hash!” said Zcé, quickly raising her 
hands as though to ward off some danger. 
* Do not interrupt me.” 

Miss Lyle was left to her own desires for 
quite five minutes, then Lady Dale said, in 
her usual voice,— 

“Do you remember the letter your aunt 
received jast after Mies Winter's flight? It 
was written, I think, by her father," 

‘*T remember it perfectly.” 

“Do you think Mrs. Lyle has kept it ?'’ 

‘“*T should say so. You see he gave his 
address, and asked her to write when she 
heard anything of NelJ.’”’ 

“Jast so. Find out the address, Dulcie, 
and we will write to Mr. Winter, telling him 
Miss Helen is masquerading at Ashdown as 
an infant school teacher. Depend upon it he 
will know how to keep her away from Ravens- 
mere better than we can.” 

“I would rather not,” said Dulcie, slowly. 
. Nee if Mr. Winter gives the address to 

apa ” 
4 Trust me he will not." 

She was quite as malicious as Dalcie, quite 
as vindictive, but she possessed what the 


heiress lacked, a ready wit and prompt in- | ®P® 


telligence. She knew as well as though she 
had been taken into Nell’s confidence that the 
girl had left Ravensmere to escape from some 
relation—probably the man who wrote the 
very fatherly epistle to her late employer just 
after her disappearance. 

To betray the poor child into her enemy’s 
clutches seemed to y ® more certain 
vneale viiee ~~ we try a? oe the 
simple .) against her and get her 
expelled from Ashdown. It was a oruel 
scheme, and worthy of the woman who con- 
ceived it. 

The man whom the law called Nell's hus- 
band and the coward who had broken her 
mother's heart read Lady Dale’s communica- 
tion together and pondered over it. They 
knew too well it was not written without a 
secret purpose. 

‘* Lady Dale, of Dalesham House, writes to 
inform Mr, Winter she believes his daughter 
is now at Ashdown, near Deal, where she fills 
the post of infant schoolmistress.” 

The two men looked at each other. 

**Do you believe it ?”’ 

Mr. Smith, alias Fox, alias Winter, wiped 
his forehead, where the perspiration stood in 
great drops. 

“Tf it’s true there’s something uncann 
about it. You know all, Norton, Don't you 
think there must be a fate in it if, with all 
the breadth of England to choose from, the 
girl should have drifted first to Ravensmere, 
and then to Ashdown?” 

Norton could have added a third stran 
fact, that the very first home Nell made for 
herself should have been with Mrs. Charteris, 
but on this point he kept silent. He was not 
@ communicative map, did not feel 
inclined to speak of the link which had once 
joined him to a member of the Charteris’ 
family. 

‘*T can’t afford to be superstitious,” he said, 
sullenly. ‘ The question is, can we depend on 
this note?” 

“ Probably. Lady Dale is young and pretty. 
The letter is not sent out of friendship to Nell, 
and so I suppose it's true." 

‘* You had better go down to Ashdown.” 

‘I could not,” he spoke fractiously, almost 
pensively, ‘* While I live I will never face that 
old hag, Mrs. Brett.’’ 

‘*T cannot go,” said George Norton, coolly, 
‘for important business takes me to Liver- 
pool to-morrow; bat I think I know a plan 
worth any of our sonal entreaties. 
Although you can't stand a visit to Ashdown, 


I suppose you would be capable of meeting a 
train from Deal at Charing Oross?” , 
“I don’t see your drift.” 
“In your character of old Mr. Reynolds 
ou would pass admirably for a venerable 
therly physician !” 

‘*T can’t try that line again. That fellow 
Granville has set too many spies about. Mr. 
a wig and inal are burnt. It was 

‘est.’ 

George Norton look at him thoughtfully. 

“ There must be old men of different types, 
I tell you, Smith it must be done. Make your. 
self up as an elderly doctor, as unlike Mr, 
Reynolds as possible, and then I will confide 
the rest of the plan to you.” 

He was unusually busy that day, in spite of 
his projected trip to Liverpool on the morrow. 
He had no sooner left Mr. Reynolds than he 
took the train to Willesden Junction, and 
walking off in the direction of Harrow pre 
sently came to a row of unfinished houses, 
whose builder had been forced to suspend 
operations for want of funds. 

Numbers one and two were completed ; but 
people objected to live close to the hideous skele. 
tons of the other houses, and so they were 
still untenanted ; and, indeed, the bill in the 
window had grown dingy with time, so long 
had the property been in its present state. 

Norton walked off to the auctioneer's 
and introduced himself as a gentleman of 
property, with a few hundreds he wished to 
din some building speculation. He 
would purchase Egerton-terrace at a fair 
valuation, only first he must spend a fort. 
night or so in one of the finished houses, so 
that he might judge for himself whether the 
neighbourhood was too far from the line of 
traffic to make the project hopeful. 

‘It’s not three miles from Willesden,” said 
the auctioneer, blandly, ‘‘and a matter of five 
from Harrow—just between, you may say.” 

The capitalist shook his head. 

* It’s not between that's the difficalty. It’s 
not on the high road between them, but a 
matter of two miles aside. I don’t say but 
what the property may suit me, but I won't 
even consider it, except on the condition 

“ Well, it's a-queer one,” replied the auc- 
tioneer. ‘I su you want to test if the 
houses are damp? You'd see fast enough from 
the outside if they were, for they've stood just 
as they are now for five years.”’ 

** Well, what do you say to my offer?” 

‘*Mr. Raby’s been trying to let those two 
first houses. His price is seven-and-sixpence 
a week; but I don’t think he'd take anyone 
who meant to stay under a month.” 

George Norton took out his purse and 
handed two sovereigns to the auctioneer. 

** There's the rent in advance. I suppose I 


Y|can have the keys now, and if you'll see Mr. 


Raby and find out the lowest price he'll take 
for the whole property as it stands, I shall be 
much obliged.” 

He made several purchases that day, and 
sent them to Egerton-terrace, where a woman 


8°} he sometimes employed was installed as care- 


taker and general factotum. So busy was he 
that it was long after dark when he at last 
returned to his lodgings. , 
“There's an old gentleman upstairs, sir,” 
said the landlady civilly. ‘‘ He came an hour 
ago, and said he'd like to wait for you.” 
George Norton stood still in amazement as 
he opened the sitting-room door. He saw a tall, 
venerable looking man, whose pale, 

face was made more dignified by blue spec- 
tacles. Instead of the upright figure of old 
Mr. —- this acquaintance stooped oon- 
siderably, and in consequence round 
shoulders, and lost much of his height. He 
carried a gold-headed walking-stick, wore & 
suit of black cloth, with a very high linen 
collar, and large silk scarf, 

In fact, the whole get-up was a perfect imi- 
tation of a confidential family doctor—no 
grand medical luminary, but the tried and 





trusted general practitioner always 
in an emergency. _ 
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«And how are we tc-day?’’ he asked, 
exactly as though he had been sent for to 
exercise his skill on Mr. Norton. “A little 
feverish apparently—the skin too hot.” 

George Norton sat down upon the eofa, and 
clapped his hands in genuine applause. 

« You'll do,” he said, approvingly; ‘and 
now I'll tell you my plans. It's safe to 
aucceed, and in a month's time that old 
miser Cameron will have to pay over Mrs. 
Charteris’s hoards ! "’ 


(To be continued.) 








A PATCH OF MIGNONETTE. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LOVEBS, 


“ Waar on earth makes you think that I am 
not what Iseem? Do explain, darling! What 
makes you think so?” 

‘Well, Ican hardly explain. You seem so 
guperior to any of the clerks I know.” 

“In what way, Florrie?” 

‘Well, your manners are more refined, 
your air more stylish ; you are different.” 

“ Nonsense—yonu flatter me, Florrie. Are you 
sorry that I am different to those clerks you 
know? Do you regret this air of superiority 
of which you complain?" 3 

There is a slight ring of sarcasm in the tone 
that jars on the sensitive ears of the girl to 
whom it is addressed. 

There is @ pause which we will take advan- 
tage of to describe the two young people whose 
conversation we have just recorded. 

The girl is tall, and what some people would 
call a very genteel-looking girl, while others 
might style her a very ladylike girl. Hers is 
the slender, willowy figure usual with those 
who grow very tall while they are very young; 
but she has none of the gawky awkwardness, 
or many angles of an overgrown girl. On 
the contrary, she possessed all the subtle grace 
of early womanhood. She has what novelists 
call a flower face, that is a small oval, very 
fair and sweet, and perfect in shape, with 
two wonderfal blue eyes, large and liquid, full 
of changefal lights and shadows, but mostly 
beaming with womanly tenderness. Her hair 
is of that deep rich auburn so seldom seen. 
It is long, wavy and abundant, and suits her 
clear, white skin and beautiful eyes. Her 
dress is that of a young girl of lowly position ; 
she wears a print gown, very neat and pretty, 
- rape tng ap oro aoe ironer. 9 

angs about gracefa in smooth, 
shining folds, the bodice fitting her with a 
rfection that a duchess might envy. Her 
ge straw hat is the fashionable shape, 
prettily but inexpensively trimmed. Her ap- 
pearance is that of a young woman belonging 
to a superior grade of the working c!asses, 
though a certain air of high breeding and 
refinement, and a dignity of movement that 
seemed characteristic of her. always impressed 
the beholder that Fiorrie Fosbrook is a lady 
by birth. The words she addressed to her 
companion at the opening of this chapter 
might be applied to herself. She looks a very 
superior young person indeed. 
_ Her companion’s appearance is even more 
imposing than her own. Standing six foot one 
in height, he is a young giant in muscular 
development, and has the trained, upright 
carriage that is inseparable from the man who 
has been drilled forthe army. He looks barely 
twenty, and his bearing is that of one who 
has been all his life accustomed to manly 
Sports and out-of-door exercises more than the 
confinement of a clerk’s desk. He is hand- 
some, and his refined air bespeaks the Eng- 
lish gentleman, 

His dress ig quiet and unassuming, 
but faultless; that he is euperior to his com- 
Panion is patent to any observer; that they 
are lovers is a fact quite as patent. 





Their meeting is a clandestine one, the Mali 
in St. James’s Park the chosen spot. It is 
evicent they do not wish to attract attention, 
as they walk slowly arm-in-arm by the rail- 
ings of the enclosure from the point opposite 
the Duke of York steps, to that opposite 
Buckingham Palace; but though they shrink 
from observation they cannot quite avoid it. 
They would be the observed of all observers 
but for the deepening dusk that partly screens 
them. All who pass them turn to gaze after 
the young Hercules in the suit of grey check, 
with cricket cap of the same, and the tall, 
slim figure in the print gown, and the big 
straw hat turned up behind. 

‘* You don't answer me, Florrie. Are you s0 
very angry?” he asks, in a tone in which 
there is a suspicion of hauteur. 

“Not angry—but very much hurt by your 
unkinj——_"’ 

‘* By my brutal conductand beastly temper ; 
Florrie, don't be so very angry with me.” 

‘*And don’t you get in such a passion, 
Lance. This is a new revelation,” she 
answers, with a little forced laugh. 

‘' Florrie, there is only one way out of our 
difficulty ; let us get married,” he says, in a 
voice of suppressed passion and emotion. 

‘And what would become of us after- 
wards?” she asks, coolly. 

‘* Why, dothe best we can. I'll have to work 
and struggle for you. I’ll have to turn jour. 
nalist.’’ 

* That is easier said than done,” she says, 
with a little rippling laugh. 

** And what would you have me do, darling?” 
he aska, in a calmer tone. 

“ Wait. Is there no prospect of advancement 
where you are ?”’ 

“No, I’m afraid not; but you are ont of a 
situation at present. Oh, Florrie, darling, do 
not look ont for another. For my sake let us 
cast our fortunes together.” 

“And your friends, Lance.—how abont 
your friends? Just fancy hcw they’d scorn 
the poor girl you married!’’ she says, with a 
touch of bitterness. 

“ Hang my friends! This is your own idea, 
Florrie. It is just a fad. You do not know 
how my friends, and they are very few, will 
receive you.” 

“Yes, I do. They are above me, ever 50 
much.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T can tell what they are by studying you, 
Lance,” she says, sadly, as she looks in his 
face with those wistful, earnest eyes. 

‘* Aw—bnat, Florrie, don’t take this situation, 
dear; be my wife instead.” 

“ Don't ask me, Lance. Don't, dear, at least 
not now. I can never become a member of 
any family unless I know beforehand that I 
am welcome.” 

‘Then you do not love me, Florrie!"” 

“‘Oh, Lance! How can you?” the girl 
exclaims, in a tone of unutterable pain, and 
clasping her small hands in an expression of 
deepest woe. 

The young man is startled by her emotion, 
and catches both-hands in his strong grasp. 

“ Forgive me, Florrie, darling ; yousee what 
a mad fool Iam.” 

“No, no, you are my own darling Lance, 
whom I will always love while life lasts,” she 
says, passionately. 

“How can that be when you doubt me in 
everything?” 

‘* Yes, I doubt a great deal. I do not believe 
that you are a city clerk with a paltry salary 
not snfficient to pay for your boots.” 

‘And you won’s marry a city clerk, 
Florrie ? "’ 

“No, I think the little money I have been 
saving up againet our marriage had better be 
spent in paying my passage to Australia or 
New Zealand. It will be sufficient for that, 
and I may be able to get a better situation 
out there than I can in England, and an 
obstruction will be removed from your path.” 

“ Florrie, hush ! don’t talk like that. What 
do you take me for?" he protests. 

“I take you for a dear, silly, old darling, 


who would plunge yourself into no endof trouble 
and misfortune if I were silly enough to per- 
mit it.” 

‘“‘ Then you won't marry me, Florrie ?” 

‘No, sir; not at present.” 

“Not until you return from the Colonies, 
perhaps?” 

‘‘No; if I go to the Colonies I shall never 
return to England again. I shall not be 
married until I am older and wiser. I am 
not yet eighteen, and there’s plenty of time.” 

‘“* Bat, darling, you are so unkind. My rela- 
tions seem to be an obstacle. I am willing to 
throw them over for your sake ; will not that 
satisfy you?” 

‘‘No. I must bein a position to be pre- 
sented to your relations as your intended wife. 
They must receive me as one of the family, 
and they must accept me willingly. Bat 
there are other obstacles that you seem to for- 
get, dear Lance, I am an orphan, I have 
nobody belonging to me in the world, never 
had, except Mrs. Finch. She ought to know 
who my parents are, but won't tell me.”’ 

“What does it matter, darling? I want to 
marry you, not your parents. Do you think I 
am such a cad as to throw over the girl I love 
because she does not know her parents? 
Bah!” 

‘‘ Mrs, Finch will be angry if I am out late. 
I don't wish to vex her, she has been very 
kind to me, There is the tattoo! Itis ten 
o'clock ; let us go.” 

‘ Florrie, how long will this last? Ill 
throw up my present billet and get something 
better. With a better income we can marry. 
I don't deny that I've been a scapegoat, but 
I'll marry and settle down. Ob, Florrie! don’t 
send me away in despair!" 

‘*I cannot change my resolation not to 
marry until I see my way clear. Oh, step out, 
Lance. I don’t care about a scolding.” 

Florrie, glancing sideways from under her 
broad-brimmed hat, could see her lover shrink 
from observation, and walked with averted 
face as they pass the front of Buckingham 
Palace, At Buckingham Gate Florrie stops. 

“ Let us say good-night here, Lance. I would 
rather go by myself. I shall ran all the way. 
It is not far. Good-night, dear.” 

“ Good-night! To-morrow evening, at the 
same time and place,” and, stooping, he kissed 
the fair, upturned face. 

A lovely June night—lovely even in London, 
where there are no meadow odours, no scented 
hedge.rows, no babbling brooks, no sweet bird- 
music trilling in the dim woodlands, none of 
the many rustic sounds peculiar to the 
country to charm eye, or ear, The stars come 
out one by one, twinkling in the grey and 
primrose light of the warm summer dusk. 

A well.dressed crowd promenade slowly about 
Buckingham Palace. There is a State ball to- 
night at that royal and lovely residence. It 
is one of the occasions on which a certain 
portion of the middle-class British public 
turn out and hang about the neighbourhood of 
Buckingham Palace and St. James’s-park, 
filled with a morbid desire to see the outsides 
of one or two royal carriages, and catch a 
glimpse of some of the toilettes if possible. 

Pressing quietly through the crowd is a 
tall, gentlemanly young man, and clinging to 
his arm isa tall, gracefal girl, who seems to 
fear getting separated from her companion 
in the throng. Making their way through the 
Bockingbam-gate, they walked by the railing 
of the enclosure, and passed through the gate 
opposite Marlborough House. They followed 
the broad walk, and reached the picturesque 
bridge that spans the ornamental water. Here 
the lovers pause. 

‘Oh, how pretty ! What lovely moonlight, 
and what placid water |” the girl exclaims with 
enthusiasm ! 

“* Why, you are quite romantic, Florrie!’’ 

“I always stop when I pass this way to 
admire this scene. Whether in winter or 
summer I admire it. What dim, mysterious 
shadows Jie behind those old trees, drooping, 





fringe-like, from the bank. How restfal they 
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look, with their heavy foliage bathing in the 
waters |" 


—— 

‘* Why, Florrie,you are quite —er—romantic, 

asI — aogeet pe now. whe gees pane 

if you don’ e to writing , you ” 
ie am not gifted in that way,” she 

answers, with a little rippling laugh. 

‘*Ab, Florrie, dear! when we are married I 
hope I shall be able to give you a lovely home 
with grounds like these, and a lake like thia!” 
he eays, warmly, as he imprisons her right 
hand and draws her close to him—so close 
that she inhales the perfume of the half- 
blown rosebuds in his button. hole. 

“Oh! how sweet your roses smell! I 
didn’t notice them before,” 

“You may have them, dear!” he says, 
gallantly, as he undoes the posy from the 
front of his coat, and fastens it on the front 
of her bodice. 

“ Thank you very much.” 

‘They are red, Isn’é a red rose emblem- 
atic of love?” 


** And when the stars come out, Nora, 
We'll go forth together ; 
And wander ‘neath the orchard boughs, 
Tn the balmy summer weather. 
When parting at the garden gate, 
With a lingering good-night, 
I'll give you a red rose, darling, 
When the summer moon shines bright, 
When the summer moon shines bright, Nora, 
When the sammer moon shines bright, 
I'll give you a red rose, darling, 
When the summer moon shines bright.” 


** You will have everybody staring at you,” 
Florrie says, laughing merrily. 

‘What of that, Fio? I——” 

“ Bat I want you to be serious just now, as 
I cannot stey long. I am going to my new 
situation to-morrow. I saw the lady to-day, 
and she wishes me to commence my duties to- 
morrow,” 

“ Bat I stall see you again to-morrow, when 
we shall arrange our fatare mode of corres- 
pondenca.” 

‘ No, notto-morrow, dear Lance, I shall 
let you know in a day or two when Iam 
coming to Mrs. Finch’s, I shall direct all my 
letters there, and you cam meet me at Mrs. 
Fineh’s whenever I can get-out.” 

‘* Bat where is this place? You have not 
told me yet,” he says, very seriously. 

** Lance, Icannot. You know how impul- 
sive you are. You would come to the 
and make things very unpleasant for me.” 

“And you will not les me know where you 
are going? he cays in a tone, of suppressed 
anger. 

‘Oh, Lance! dont look so angry, but this 
lady may not like, or allow, her servants to 
receive visitors, and you know that I have 
only my good name to depend upon.” 

“You need not fear, I shall not go there. 
Who are those people you are going to?’ 

‘* I forget their name. It is not a nice name, 
and they are funny people, very rich and very 
extravagant, but not ladies in the proper sense 
of the word. They have taken a place by the 
river. where they intend giving a series of 
garden and boating parties, and otherwise 
make: a. grand display of their wealth during 
the season.” 

** Weil, Flo, you must have your own way, 
and I muat not expect to see you except at 
Mre. Finoh's.”’ 

“At first, Lance, when I explain to the 
lady she may not mind,” the girl answers, 
timidly ; she began to fear that she was going 
too far. 

** Well we'll see, dear. Shall we crosa the 
bridge?” 

* No, Lance, I am ina hurry to-night. Let 
us tarn back,’ Florrie answers, with a forced 
smile, for she felt a shadow coming between 
them. 

Daring their walk back to Backingham.gate 
through the moonlight this feeling deepened. 
There is a restraint not felt before. Ona the 
pavement by the Palace wall Florrie stops. 





“TI will say -night here,”’ she says, ex- 
tending her yo 

‘“‘ Good-night for an indefinite period.” 

“ You are unkind in your remark.” — 

“ And you are very unkind to me in your 
arrangements,” he answers, with a mirthless 


laugh. 

«Well, good-night, dear, I'll see how I get 
on. I'll write to-morrow evening if I possibly 
can.”’ 

* Good-night, Flo,” and lifting his hat 
gallantly he turned on his heel and strode 
away. 


“A lot of what?” 

‘* Young persons after the advertisement,” 

“T'll come, Jane.” 

“There! You ought to dress youreelf 
bettsr to-day as you're a-going to see those 
people and choose a parlour-maid. Servants 
who have been used to good places are just ag 
particular about the families they engage with 
as the ladies are who engage them. We want 
& nice girl, who will give us all the tips about 
the farniture and the decorations of the 
rooms, and how to arrange the flowers on the 
dinner-table. I¢ is an art, I can tell you, 
rather difficult to learn for people who have 
not been used to it,’’ Sallie says, in a tone of 
authority.” 

“I wish you were coming with me, Saliie,’ - 
her mother says regretfally. ‘“ You wonld be 
able to jadge which is most suitable or best 
adapted for the situation,” the elder lady says, 
as ebe tarns the handle of the door. 

‘* What a good opinion you have of Sallie's 
jadgment, ma,” Carry observes, with a pout. 

‘* Hold your tongue, Carrie, do,’ Mrs, 
Prodgers says in a severe tone, as she looks 
back with lowering brows at her youngest 
daughter. 

** Ain't it anawful bore not to know what to 
do with your mornings! Lolling about on sofas, 
with a silly novel, is awful.” 

“You were not satisfied when you lived in 
Pimlico, and had to. do crewel work to buy 
yourself clothes. Why don’t you do it now to 
pass some of the time that. hangs so heavy on 
your hands? You could make sajune pretty 
things for the rooms, you kuow.” 

‘‘T think I'll pat on my things and go sce 
the Warleys.” 

‘* What ! Are you mad Carrie Prodgers? The 
Warleys! Isthat how you. mean to keep up 
our respectability? You know how thick 
Harry used to be with Rose, and the way we 
were all in aboutit. He looks higher now, 
bat we never know what may happen. Ob, 
no! You must drop the Warleys, and wait 
patiently till we find some more elligable 
friende, A golden key will be sureto open 
the doors. of society to us if ma only plays 
her cards right.” 

‘Ti we get any footing in society we must 
play our cards well, and get married the first 
chance we have. We must not refuse any 
reasonable offer. I shall be glad to get rid of 
my very name, Prodgera and Sallie combined. 
Good gracious, what could ma be thinking of 
to. give us such names—Poliie, Sallie, Carrie?” 

‘‘ Ah! here comes ma! I wonder how she 
has succeeded!’ 

Enter Mrs, Prodgers, breathing very hard 
and looking very hot and.red in the face. 

‘Ob! girls, I've engaged one, and I onl 
wish you'd been with me to see her!” 


gasps. 7 

‘* Why, ma? Isshe good looking ?”’ Sallie ask 
languidly 

‘Good-looking, indeed. She's the hand. 
somest girl I ever saw! What do yon think of 
thas?” 

“ According to your idea, ma,’’ laughs 
Carrie derisively. ‘ 

“Well, if she’s coming tomorrow wel 
see,” Sallie retorts hotly, 

‘*T insisted upon her coming to: morrow, tc 
help arrange the rooms at.Hazle. Hollow.” _ 

‘Well, I hope she’ll suit, and 1 hope Carri 
won't be saucy to her,” Sallie says with 
furtive sneer, 

‘She musn’t. The young girl is a perfect 
lady in manner and appearance, How she 
comes to bea servant is, a. mystery to 
me, there are so many ways for a girl like that 
to get a genteel living besides going to service. 
one would think it would be. the last thing 
nner Pechape she'ttoa good tor her place, above 

“ Perhaps she’s too er , BbOv 
her business, too mnch. of. a lady,” Sallie 


remarks. 
* Ma’ll find that a smart girl like that 1] have 
a lot of fellows coming after her,” Carrie says. 
‘‘ I distinctly gave her. to. understand that 
I allow no followere, and. she told me that she 
had no followers.’ 






































CHAPTER V. 
GOING UP THE LADDER. 

‘*Yus, ma, you did quite right for once in 
advertising for a young persor as parlour- 
maid, You mustn’t decide too soon if there 
are many applicants ; you must look out for 
very smart girl, You can form an idea if 
she’s been used te the ways of the upper 
classes; if so, she'll be able to give you the 
tip how to lay out the rooms, and what trifles 
and nick-nacks you ought to buy for the 
purpose.” 

“To be sure. There's so many things I want 
to learn that I don’t like asking the butler to 
explain. I can’é let him know I’m so ignorant, 
don’t you know. I oughtn’t to have that 
French maid for you girls. I can’t understand 
a word she says, and the young person don't 
seem to understand a word I say. Look at 
her airs, and look at the batler’s consequence ! 
He looks more like the guv’nor than your pa! 
They both pat on their airs because they know 
we are parvenus, a8 they call em.” 

“ Parvenus, ma. I haven’t patience with 
you,” Sallie says, shaking her frizzly black 
curls at her mother. 

‘* You shut up, Sallie, and let ma be. It's 
all your fault that ma had that. French crea- 
ture,” Carrie says, hotly, standing up in her 
mother's defence, 

Carrie always took her mother's part 
againat her sisters when there:was any argu- 
ment on the tapieas there is at present, Carrie 
looking for reward in varions other ways 
afterwards. 

‘I. oughtn't to have such uppish sort of 
people about me aé first.” 

‘*For goodness’ sake, ma, don’t use such 
vulgar expressions !’’ Carrie exclaims, saucily. 
‘* We don’t seem to geton at all, Think of 
the money it costs to get into society, the 
money you laid out this last year, and it all 
seems to be thrown away. I know what 
society thinks of us. It locks upon us as 
intruders, no matter how much money 
you spend. You're ‘that loud, vulgar 
woman in Pont-street,’ and as for Sallie and 
I, if we only wear a fashionably-made gown, 
or hat, it’s ‘Look atthe Prodgers’ girls, vaigar 
things.’ Think of the money we'll have to 
pay Jinks the butler, and he’s only laughing 
at us. Then there’s pa, he won’s alter his 
style, no matter how e ive his clothes are. 
When you have a few of those you call friends 
here, pa don’t show his face among them, He 
goes to the nearest public-house, and 
the evening in the private bar—to get out of 
your way he says, and. have a quiet glass and 
pipe. Ugh! Then look at ‘Arry, he ’asn’t two 
ideas in his head. He tries to be a gentleman, 
but he is only a masher and a:dude, I'll be 
glad when we get out of this. street, and are 
settled in our new house by the river, where 
there won’t be any opposite neighbours to look 
across from their wiadows into ours,’’ Carrie 
says, peevishly, 

‘* Well, I'm sure I don’t know, I do my 
best. I'm nearly worried out of my life. I'll 
be nothing bat a skeleton presently,” Mra, 
Prodgers says, complainingly. 

‘*Come in,’’ Sallie calls, in answer to a tap 
ab the door. It was opened by a female 
domestio, who, ignoring the presence of the 
young ladies, addresses the mistress with, — 

‘*If you please ’m, there's a lot on ’em 
waitin’,’’ 
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“Just fancy our nearest neighbour at 
Hazle Hollow is a titled lady!” Sallic says 
exultingly. 

‘‘ Ah, to be sure, Lady Lyle. I wonder how 
we shall get on with ber ?"” Mrs: Peodgers-an- 
swers reflectively. 

“Get on with Ker! We must cultivate ber, 
ma. They ewy ste bas been very beantiful. 
She is not very old, buteome great tronble has 
tarned her hair white,”’ Sallie says; with quite 
a soviety air. 

“ Listen to Sallie, ma! She ie getting on, 
getting quite a fine lady. Can't she pur oa 
airs!” 

‘She is about the best of us. She doesn’t 
£0 often forget her manrers as we do.’”’ 

“Wel I’m sure I study my par# close 
enough, but I don’t act ia private, or for the 
benefit of you and Satie, asn’t she artfal 
to throw Geof Lawson over as soon as she 
heard p# had money Yeft him.” 

“Carrie! Good gracious, child, you will 
have to drop your commonplace talk,” 
sereatns Mrs, Prodyers, getting very red in 
the face. 

“ You vualger girth! * puta in Sallie, 
“You shint up, art mind your own basi 

" Catrie retorts, fling-up. 

m Girls, girls! I am quite ashamed of you 


“Tt you are going to behave like this at 
Hazel Hollow you bad better stay where you 
are.’ 


“ And—TI'm going to Hazel Hollow, and mean’ 


to enjoy myself with yarden parties and water 
parties. Harry will have someof the bert 
men in town to his cricket and smoking 
parties, and’ I'll promise to keep the tennis 
lawn lively. 





OHAPTER VI. 
WOMEN OF THE WORLD, 


“ Anp tliat is your ladyship’s opinion of the 
aew owner of Hazel Hollow,” asks Lady Lyle’s 
extremely fashionable visitor, at her pretty 
Yiver.side residence between London and 


ley. 
_ “That is, my dear Mrs. Delmotte, I have 
just expressed my opinion of the Prodgers. As 
their nearest neighbour I felt bound to call 
upon them, and I declare that I have never 
met people so utterly ignorant of the ways of 
society as Mrs, Prodgers and her daughters, 
But they are dear girls for all that, so gushing, 
exuberant, and so respectful to. anybedy they 
really kiow is their superior im the society 
scale. Then their motheris se hospitable, 
with all the lavish display and reokless pro. 
fusion of vulgar ambition,” Lady Lyle sits 
back langnidly in her lounge chair, as though 
the speech.she had jast given utterance to-was 
longer and more exhaustive than she usus!ly 
indulged in, 

“ Dear, dear ! What a pity such le should 
ever become «£0 rich, and that their wealth 
should give them entrée to the most exclusive 
circles. Bat if nobody takes them up we must 
bid good-bye to the entertainments at Hazel 
Hollow. Its doors will be closed against us, 
and it is one of the most delightfat places on 
the river,” 

“Tis not to be thought of, my dear Mrs. 
Delmotte. We cannot afford to lose suctr 
Wealthy neighbours, who dispense hospitality 
with such lavish liberality. Icertainly regret 
that one of our own set has not taken Hazel 
Hollow, though I feel sure that before many 
weeks have passed we shall meet all the best 
people, everybody worth knowing, at their 
table. and in their rooms!” 

“Prodgera! What a horrible name! Dear, 

ear, whenever I. pronounce that name I féel 
a8 though I were giving utterance to some— 
&r—slangy expression.” Mrs. Delmotté fans 
herself langnidly and smiles blandly, though 
she is filled with mild horror of the parvenus 
of er Hollow. 

“Did you ever hear how those e got 
their money ?’’ Mrs. Delorotte sduetttee te 
Sinuatingly of her gtacefal hostess. 





“I think I have heard. Let me see, wasn’t it} deep lace flouncing, droop forward to keep off 
in trade—leather, or tallow, or something?” | the suns rays. 

‘* No—no, my dear Lady Lyle, nothing quite} ‘It is delighifal to be able to unravel our 
80 dreadfulasthat. A'great aunt—or a grand-|friend’s mysteries. Whois Lady Lyle? Who 
father—died semewhere abroad, and left them } was she before Lord Lyle married her? She 
a lot of money—millions !'’ has a history, I am sure. There isa doubled 

“* Ah, that’s better—more satisfactory. It is} down page in her life I have not the slightest 
easier to tolerate them. We must draw the;doubt. How beautiful she is! What a 
line at shopkeepers you know.” fignre! graceful and lissom as a girl’s of 
“Very tres, dear. But, really, Mr. Prodgers| eventeen! And then her hair, What an 
amuses one though he bores one dreadfully. | #andance she has got, and as white as silver, 
He dtops his b's eo reoklessly, just as be is not a dark hair amid the whole mass by 
trying to speak correetly, Then the girls, with | Which one might jadge what the colour had 
their ma and pa, and that mincing masher, | been. Her white bair does not make ber look 
young Prodgers, with hislisp, andhiseye-glass, |® day older. She may be thirty five. though 
he thinks every girl that looke him is ready to | She would pass anywhere for twenty-five.” 
fall in love with him.” air Lady -d the ene a = to enjoy 

“TE don’ ” rouch rest on this particular day. © sooner 

echrawhee Sea: ates Recto ee has Mrs. Delmatte's carriage dissappeared 


laughs. 
nrutt say adiew now, dear. I have passed|tOund a curve of the road than another 


& most delightfal hour with you. w quiet | €Guipage rolls up to the portico, 

you are ne: dear?” the indy “henry she} ‘‘More callers! What a bore, and I so 
thakes* ont her skirts,and smooths down aj ®2xious to finish this novel. Those odious 
few refractory tresees preparatory to taking her poet from Hazel Hollow, too. Ab! well, 
leave. suppose it is one of the penalties of being 

Have you forgotten how lonely this place in society, to have to bear with those we hate 
is sometimes, dear?” Lady'Lyle asks, in a and despise. They soon return my call. 
piqued tone. Dear me! what bata those girls have! 

“ Ab. sometimes, Y6ua receive come of the bags | ge wane orem: for a ross show. 

peop? Lord i seeping through the oreepers at the window 
peer. oe -y neceutet tect Lady a> A Mrs. Prodigers and her 

‘*The more company I see, tho ‘more lonely daughters alight from their victoria, snd 
I feel when they are gowe. As for deur Jack, he ascend the portico. My Iady glides back 
is very good'to me, but he cannot be with me | *ong her cushions jast asthe door cpenr, 
always. For stepson Jack iv a marvel of and her grave, dignified butler announces the 
kindnees and‘attention, In his last moments | /#dies from Hazel Hollow. : 
my Husband wae anzioue-about his son. He| Lady Lyle, smiling in pleased eurprice, 
feared that Jack might cause-me any trouble, | Teceives her guests as courteously as thon<' 
bat his fears were groundless. My stepson has they were the dearest friends she had in the 
been more comfort than trouble to me!” sant. ee < os peental ends, 

“ Lord Lyle is a very fine young man. What | CVSt-Cressed trio, standing neice the door an 
é coneciaifon it mvs be o Shave otieli s true ne Pp ger Ys the yee 7 Ba 
friend in your widowhood |” advanced gracefully, fanning herself slcwly, 

“Yes, dear. We get on very well together.” and smiling sweetly as she welcomed her new 

“The Willows ix m very prtiy place indeed. | MUARDOU with maak cOURER 
I had'no idewot its being so charming!” Mrs.| ... 97 1" she sve. in the low. cultured tonc: 
Delmotte says, with her habitual simper, as | °°° 90% A rege sh he the ous he an 
abe places her gold-ritmmed glaces, and looks| Postess™ to. 00h Ot, 848 dh elder lady, © ava 
through the French window at the radiant| (1° Fi “oitls,” bh “iad mip adi "7 ag 
ee here dalile antl. Caizle, and Kissing. tbem on ‘tlie 

a Song vg hl think sient quite ban A cheek. : : 
whi ve my flowers old Nero,”|  « tnt ind,” Mra. , 
Lady Lyle says, as abe pata the head of the| gers manages to aammer, being quile over. 
noble mastiff standing beside her, and who! powered by Lady Lyle’s gracious presence. 
never seems to leave his mistress two minutes Phe takes the seat her hostess indicates co 

* Qnoe more good-bye, dear. Ihave soversl | Frown ‘brocade gleaming with a rich gloss in 
cored fe. make yet. Lalways linger longest at | the subdued light. 
the Willows.’ Mre, Prodgers has grown more robust than 

‘It is too near Hazel Hollow. The mag-! she was in + me Senn when she doled out 
nificence of the latter quite extinguishes the| weak coffee to her family in the back parlour 
simple prettiness of my poor little place,’’/ a+ 100, Knarlsbrook-street Pimlico, and super- 
Lady Lyle says, holding out her hand to her| intended the manufactory of fancy goods. 
departing, guest, under the hanging creepers, | She, who had been a0 scraggy in those daye, 
with Nero beside her. can uow display a well-developed bust and 

‘Good morning, dear ! I hope to see you to- | fall figuare—whether real or made up, is best 
morrow.” known to her dressmaker. 

“If it does net-rain, you may. Good morn-| allie and Carrie are likewise so much im- 
ing,’ and the two women kissed each other on | proved as to be quite unrecognisable by those 
the cheek, and parted. who knew them in the old days. They look 

Lady Lyle; standing om the topmost of six | very nice in their big black lace hats, with 
stone steps, leading from the portico to the | crowua piled up with roses in every stage of 
lawn, watches her visitor move towards her | development—from the tiny embryo rose to the 
waiting carriege; and as thedistance widens | half opened bud, and from the half blown rose 
between the two ladiestheexpression changes | to the full-blown rose in all ita pride, to the 
on the face of the mistress of The Willows; | full blown rose crushed and broken. Their 
the smiles fade, and a vicious light darkens | tailor.made gowns fi: them like their gloves, 
pe pen oo eyes, and an evil expression dis-| and there is not a suspicion of aneherdnen 

8 handsome face, about them, If their grammar was not a little 

“* What a prying, inqaisitive creature she | faulty, and their convereation intersperced 
is, I hate: you, Mrs. Delmotte, with your | with expressions decidedly slangy, an observer 
oily tongue and-geand air; I hate you for your | would belicve they had been “ to the manner 
pereistency in ‘trying to pry into my capboard | born.” Yet Sallie, with her quiet primuess, 
and expose the skeleton you suspect I have| and Carrie, with her robust health and unilag- 
hidden there. Ab! bah!” ging spirits, forma striking contrast to their 

And Lady Lyle slammed the door of her | fascinating hostees, who, by the way, has not 
bijou house, and went back to her lounge and | been formally introduced to the reader, Miriam 
her novel, while Mrs, Delmotte’s barouche | —Lady Lyle, relict of the late Baron Ly!e, and 
roifs along the pleasant road, stepmother of John, the present Baron Lyle, 

There is an amused smile on ker comely {only son to the late lord by his first wife, 
face as she lets her white parasol, with its’ Edith. 
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Bat his second wife, Frances Lady Lyle. 
‘“« Who was she?” is a question that has never 
been satisfactorally solved, and is a secret 
best known to herself. That she is charming 
and clever, witha fatal fascination that makes 
her a dangerous woman among men, is a fact 

tent to all whom she honours with her 

iendship. 

Lady Lyle is above the medium height of 
‘women, and is graceful and elegant in every 
pose and movement. She ig the sculptor’s 
ideal of perfection, her figure not being too 
full, nor yet too slender. Her’s is a face that 
time in his flight seems to touch with a very 
light finger indeed—a face moulded to ensnare 
men’s hearts, and play sad havoc with them. 
Her cheeks are as pure and smooth as the 
leaves of a white rose, while her hair—long, 
thick, and wavy—is as white as silver, and 
piled up in great coils on her stately head. 

What awful shock, what great horror, what 
terrible illness can have whitened her magni- 
Scent hair? Time has not done it. What was 
its original colour ? Was it raven black, or the 
hue of the golden marygold ? What evil has it 
wrought in the past? what slaves has it en- 
snared in its meshes ? what hopes has it helped 
to blight ? what lives has it helped to wreck. 

‘How old can she be?” is the first problem 
the stranger tries to solve. 

‘*How much over thirty can she be with 
those scarlet lips? and luminous eyes, and 
smooth, creamy cheeks? How much under 
thirty can she be with those piled-up silvery 
coils?” 

In strange contrast with her whitened hair 
are her eyes—dark, luminous, beautiful, pas- 
sionate eyes, that gives a weird charm to her 
faces ! 

*‘Ah, how happy you are here, dear Lady 
Lyle ?” simpers Mrs, Prodgers, in thecringing 
tone she always uses to those who are above 
his in the social scale. 

**Not quite so happy as the mistress of 
Hazel Hallow ought to be,’ the hostess answers 
smilingly. 

‘* There is 0 much worry that I sometimes 
feel I could sit down and cry. What between 
servants and tradespeople, I feel I should like 
to run away from it all,” the visitor says com- 
plainingly. ‘‘ I was in hopes that I had such a 
gem of a parlourmaid. She told me when I 
engaged her that she had no followers; but 
yesterday, as my two daughters were walking 
along the road, who should they see going on 
in front of them bunt this girl in the company 
of a gentleman. Just fancy that—a young 
gentleman in boating flannels!" 

‘“* Boating flannels, Lady Lyle!” Sallie says, 
in @ vixenish tone. 

“ Ah! yes, blue striped flannels, with cap to 
match. I could not catch a glimpse of his face, 
bat his figure was quite familiar tome. I 
nave seen that blue striped suit before,” adds 
Carrie, with a gesture of triumph. 

“Ah!” her ladyship says, with a rippling 
laugh. “I knowa young gentleman who wears 
blue striped boating flannels, with a > to 
match. But it would not be him dear. our 
parlour-maid, didn’t you say ? Oh dear, no.” 

** Whoever he may be, the girl must be a 
very forward young person to be seen with a 
gentleman along a country road, in a strange 
neighbourhood, where she is at service. She 
is very nice looking, and I suppose thinks 
semething of herself.’ 

* Pretty is she? A pretty face is always a 
delight to the eyes, whether it belongs to a 
maid.servant or a countess,” answers the 
cultured tones of a young fellow, who strides 
into the room through the open French window 
just in time to hear Mrs, Prodgers’s last obser- 
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(To be continued.) 








Tus latest news from the Salvation Army 
in Australia includes the conversion of a 
member of the New South Wales Parliament, 
who caused quite a sensation by entering the 
House arrayed in the regulation red guernsey. 
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me to divorce you from myself forever. ButI 
should think,” he added hurriedly, ‘that the 
proofs which I had then of your falsehood 
would La ad ateg to-day.” : 

“ You no proofs,” cried Celia, stung into 
fresh anger, “ but that one which ny senseless 
folly gave you. I speak,” she added, “of that 
letter which I y-allowed you to find in 
the leaves of a and which was written to 
a lover who never had any existence, in an 
insane desire to prove to you that I was not 
worth the grief which you felt because you 


“That was the sction of a true wife,” 
sneered Hermann; “ but I am glad you re. 
me of the letter. It will be another 
proof of the happiness I enjoyed with my first 







































FIRES UNSEEN. 
—o7— 
CHAPTER X&VI. 


For the space of several moments the two 
stood looking at one another—Celia firm, de- 
nouncing Hermann, white as ashes, cowering 
= guilty terror, and quivering in every 


He had been a daring villain and a clever 
one, but this was a contingency for which he 
was wholly unprepared, for never in his wildest 
moments would he have dreamed that 
Valentine Eyre’s wife was not really dead. 

It was so strange and unexpected a dé- 
nouement that he had no power to think or 
act, nor did it occur to him to doubt the trath 
of +4 —eeadbee he had Bw heard. a 
had thought of bat one thing in those moments, 
and that was the certain discovery of his| foe, and she could not say, “‘ What have I done 
fraud, the failare of his daring echeme; and | that I should be hunted down.” 
but for Celia he would, in the confusion of his} ‘' Do you think that I would have destroyed 
senses, have thrown himself upon the mercy | so touching a proof of my wife's love?” returned 
of Valentine Eyre’s trae wife, and made a fall} Hermann ; and then feeling perfectly sure that 
confession of his crimes. 

Bat Celia was a true woman, and as she 
looked at the white, trembling man before her, 
all her anger and disguet at his treachery was 
swallowed up in a swift, rising flood of remorse 
and pity for him. 

His guilty terror was but shocked surprise 
in her eyes, and her tenderness made her quick 
to realise the painfaulness of the position in 
which her husband had been placed by the 
sudden reap ce of a wife whom he had 
been led to suppose was dead. 

‘‘He is suffering for Zitella,” was Celia’s 
first and most natural thought, and, strange 
to say, it gave rise to no pang of jealous anger. 
Her remorse and magnanimity were so great 
SOE LE Ea 
she unin y 3 
for her husband. She was ready to acknowledge 
that, whatever her character might be, Zi 
was more worthy of ValentineEyre’s love than 
she, Celia, had ever been. 

“* How can I believe him?” she said to har- 
self, until she lost sight of the crime which he 
would have committed, and the blackness of 
the character in which he had revealed himself 
to her. She forgot that he might be troubled 
for the fature of his schemes, forgot her chil- 
dren. She only remembered that this man 
was her husband, and she had driven him to 
sin. Thenas a great wave of anger against her- 
self and sorrow for him swept over her soul, 
she went down before him, crying out all her 
tenderness at his feet. 

“Oh, Valentine, my husband, forgive me!” 
she cried brokenly. ‘Ido not blame you; it 
was all my fault. I was proud and foolish, I 
thought that you were not to be won, and I 
could not bear the thought of being an unloved 
wife. So I left you to believe that I was dead, 
and my servants were well paid to deceive you; 
bat I swear now before Heaven that in no 
other way was I ever false to you. I never 
saw your brother Hermann, never heard of 
him, and that confession which he left behind 
him was utterly false. In all but this one act I 
have ever been your true wife.” 

She paused a moment, but did not look up, 

to 


she had once wronged would be an implacable 


nish you when I read that letter long ago, 
Delia ? Well, it was because I loved you then, 
and I had some scruple about bringing va to 
public shame when I thought of your father 
and remembered his pride, and how he had 
tails had been gathered by 


Valentine's father-in-law). But since then, 
Celia,” he continued, ‘I have a woman fairer 
and more loving than you, and after all that 
has passed yon cannot, even if you had a legal 
claim on me, expect that I will displace her 
and take you back to my heart?” 

“I do not expect it,” replied Celia, ‘I do not 
wish it. I acted y, and whatever my 
future fate may be I do not mean to ——— 
Zitella, no matter what her faults may be, is 
more worthy of your love than I am, and I do 
not grudge her the place which I have forfeited ; 
bat my children,” added Celia, with a swelling 
heart, ‘‘ my beautifal innocents, they must not 
be wronged ; and though I am ready to forgive 
you now for the temptation to set them aside 
when you thought that there was none to fight 
for them, I will not leave you until you have 
given me some sacred pledge that they shall 
never run the same risk again. You under- 


and 8 ing with firmness and dignity, “I 
ask nothing from you for myself, but for them 
I must have justice, and rather than have them 
wronged in anything I will fight against you to 
the death |” - 

“You will fight against me to the death? 
repeated Hermann, slowly, and looking much 
more confident, ‘ Well, be it so, Celia; bat 
what about your lover's guilty confession? 
he asked with a dubious smile. 

‘I know nothing of it!'’ cried Celia, scorn- 
fully, “I never heard of your brother Her- 
mann until you told me of him yourself ; and it 
is my belief that he had no existence, and that 
you fo the confession on which you based 
your for the robbery of your chil- 
dren,” 

Hermann was taken aback by the sudden 
change in the manner of this woman who, & 
moment ago, had been suppliant; but still 
hoping to triumph he said, with an evil 
smile,— 

‘My brother Hermann had as much of an 
existence as that lover to whom you own to 
have written, and it is very likely that when 
your letter and the confession are produced 
by side some connection will be found between 
the two.” 1 firs 

For a moment Celia recoiled in terror and 
dismay. At last she had fathomed this man 8 
heart to its deepest depths, and the unalter- 
able conviction that he was hopelessly bad at 
last her ; but pert nn sto afmy alll 

She had hoped, even a , for 
gleam of a better nature, and the knowledge 
that she must arm herself against him as one 


and, seeing her weakness, Hermann 
breathe freely. In a moment he saw that his 
lace was sure as ever, and his plans were 
ormed. This woman was Valentine's real 
wife, but he no longer feared her. She was 
bowed down with remorse for her error. That 
he could see plainly, and he would trade upon 
it, and on her love for her husband, which no 
coldness or neglect had been able to kill. She 
was ready to magnify her mistake into a crime, 
and he would help her in this. 

** You call yourself my true wife, Celia,” he 
said, ‘‘ but did you not forfeit all claim to that 
title when you deceived me and lefs my house 
without my permission? You had no provoca- 
tion for such a step, and that you took it 
only proves to me that you were guilty of 
crimes for which the law would have enabled 
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utterly callous and cruel was co bitter that 
she felt stunned and helpless for very excess 


f. 

ad so she stood silent while Hermann 
exulted in the triumph which he now felt 
was his, for in his exaltation he mistook 
Celia’s attitude for one of surrender. 

He thought himself clever to have used 

inst her the letter to which she had in- 

vertently alluded, and almost laughed aloud 
at her credulity ; then, with all the cruelty of 
which he was capable, he began to devise a 
means for her final overthrow. 

“Of course,” he said, with a sneer, “ you 
have plenty of proof to bring forward on be- 
half of your children ?”’ 

“Substantial proofs,” replied Celia, begin- 
ning slowly to recover herself, and to harden 
to the combat, ‘There are those living,” 
and she thought of Dr. Maynard, ‘‘ who will 
bear good witness for me.” 

“Then you are determined to fight?” asked 


Hermann. 

Celia looked at him in silence, and for one 
wild moment hope returned to her breast aud 
kindled a glimmer of her old faith in him. 
Perhaps he was not so abandoned after ail, 
but she would make one last appeal to his 
conscience. 

“I do not want to fight,” she said, gently, 
but firmly. ‘“‘I only want right for my 
children. Promise to acknowledge them as 
yours, and I will go away in o 

“Carse you!” exclaimed Hermann, in 
sudden, savage fury. ‘‘ Why should I make 
terms with you? The children are not mine, 
and I refuse to acknowledge them, so fight as 
much and hard as you like. But one thing I 
tell you,” and he laughed bitterly, “‘ you will 
not win.” 

“I shall win,” returned Celia, steadfastly. 
“J have no fear, for Heaven is mightier than 


Then, without another word or look at the 
man who had scorned and defied her without 
pity, she turned and crossed the room towards 
the door; but ere she could reach it the handle 
was turned on the outside, and a servant ap- 
peared in the opening, with a telegram between 
his hands. 

“For Mrs, Alingham,” began the man. 
Then seeing the strange lady, as Celia ap- 
peared to him, he drew back with a mattered 
apology, and hastily left the room. Bat his 
surprise was great when Celia followed him 
into the hall, 

“For me, John?” she said, quietly, and 
before the astonished servant could frame a 
single syllable she had taken the telegram 
and opened it, to look the next moment as if 
& dagger had pierced her heart. She re- 
covered, however; and, though white and 
trembling, read through the message which 
had come, carefully worded by Churchill 
Penance, but still plainly to be understood. 

“Valentine Eyre has been foully dealt with ; 
but though his life is despaired of, we may 
save him yet, If you are his wife, as Dr. 
Maynard says you are, your place is by his 
side. Be cautious, and lose no time in 
coming.” 

Twice Celia read this message, but though 
John watched her face curiously he could 
make nothing out of it, and when he gained 
courage to ask respectfally if the news con- 
cerned either Miss Romola or the Marquis, 
Celia only shook her head. Then crushing 
the telegram up in her band she slowly re- 
turned to the room which she had just quitted, 
and found her late adversary occupying the 
same position in which she had left him. 

His face was towards the door, and as she 
entered, looking white and agitated, he greeted 
her with a malignant smile, for again he was 
mistaken, feeling sure she had relented of her 
Scorn and was come to surrender ; and in the 
height of his triamph he never noticed that 
there was an altogether new and strange ex- 
pression in the eyes which now met his. 

“Well,” he said at last, seeing that she did 
not speak. ‘ You bave come back to tell me 
that you won’t fight after all?” 





‘'T have not come to tel] you anything of 
the sort,” replied Celia, with a spirit which 
must have convinced Hermann that she might 
not be so easily crushed after all. Then che 
paused, for there was much to consider. 

Should she tell him now that his case was 
lost? She was half.tempted to do so, for the 
longing to unmask him was almost irresistible, 
He had sold her so completely that nothing 
could describe her disgust and anger against 
him when she recalled the struggles through 
which she had gone on his account, and, above 
all, this last scene through which they had 
jast passed, in which she had prostrated her- 
self at the feet of this most villainous impostor, 
laying bare to him the most sacred feelings of 
her heart. 

‘The villain,” she said to herself, and ber 
hatred waxed stronger against him, ‘‘ why 
should he be allowed to go on exulting in his 
wickedness any longer ;”’ but then she remem- 
bered that she was but a weak woman pitted 
against a strong, unscrupulous man; and were 
she to denounce him now he must by some 
foul means succeed in doing her come evil, so 
that she could not reach her husband's side. 

She felt that he was capable of crimes 
beyond the possibility of her imagination, and 
80, determining to defer her triumph until she 
could make it complete, she repented calmly 
the words she had uttered a moment before. 

“T have come to tell you nothing of the 
sort,” she said in clear tones, ‘‘ but just to 
say this, that Iam going to leave Chevenage 
Court now, and when I return to it, as I will 
do before long, you shall beg to me for mercy.” 

Then holding her head high with a pride 
and power which she had not displayed for 
long years Celia Eyre left the room, and, seek- 
ing her own, began to make hasty prepara- 
tions for her journey to Spain; but after 
much thought upon the matter she resolved 
that as Mrs. Alingham she would return to 
her husband, and Mrs. Alingham she would 
remain until she had assured herself that in 
Valentine Eyre’s heart there still burned, 
however dimly, some gleam of tenderness or 
kindly feeling towards the wife of his youth. 

With this assurance she did not care how 
deeply she humiliated herself before him. So 
resuming her old disguise, which was clever 
enough to baffle the keenest eye, Celia set 
forth from Chevenage Court, leaving 
Hermann to scoff at her threat as the mere 
idle breath of an angry but helpless woman, 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


As scon as @ favourable turn had enabled 
him to bear the change, Valentine Eyre had 
been removed to a country house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rio San Vogez; and when Celia 
arrived at this place she found, to her un- 
speakable joy, that the recovery of her 
husband’s bodily health was no longer uncer- 
tain, for the clear mountain air in which he 
was now located had, in a very short space of 
time, effected what the doctors declared was 
nothing short of a miracle. 

Of the restoration of his mind the hope 
was not so great, for he had been twelve years 
imprisoned in a dungeon devoid of all light 
and air, any human intercourse, and this had 
left an effect which was not easily combated ; 
but the only wonder was, the doctors said, 
that the unfortunate man had escaped with 
his life. 

Blanche Hastings bad been Valentine's 
faithful nurse through all the weeks of his 
illness, and when Celia arrived she was with 
him still, The two women met and clasped 
hands in silence, Each seemed to read at a 
glance the history of the other's life. Each 
fell that the other had been through the fire 
of pain, and been ennobled and purified, and 
that in the greatest sorrow of humankind 
they were sisters, but though all was under- 
stood not a word was utter on either side. 
Celia was the first to speak, but her words 
could only faintly express the boundless grati- 
tude of her heart. 


“How can I thank you?” was all che said. 
“To your tender nursing the doctors tell me 
my husband owes his life!” 

“I have only done my dnaty,’’ replied 
Blanche, calmly. ‘‘ My life is spentin nursing 
the sick and caring for the poor.” 

‘* How noble youare!" cried Celia warmly. 
And then, with tears in her eyes, she repeated 
again the assurance that she conld never thunk 
her friend for the service which she had 
rendered her, 

‘© You owe me nc thanks,” replied Blanche 
calmly, ‘for self-sacrifice is the order of the 
sisterhood to which I belong. If you know 
the meaning of atonement,” she added, smil- 
ing sadly, ‘' you will understand what my life 
is; but if I have done anything for your hnue- 
band beyond my duty, you can reward re 
with kind thonghts in the future, when I hope,” 
with an earnest look, “ that you will be very 
happy; and now that you are here I will re- 
turn to my convent, Yon can take my place, 
to which you have most right, but remember, ’’ 
she added impreasively, ‘that your calmness 
and self-control must never give way.” 

“Yon think he will recover the powers of 
hie mind ? ” asked Celia; and then, in animpulee 
of the tenderest compassion and gratitude, she 
wound her arms about ber companion’s neck, 
and kissed the pale proud face, which seemed 
to her the noblest and most beautiful she had 
ever seen, 

** Yon are so strong, so good, yet you have a 
true woman's heart!" she said tenderly, ‘I 
wieh you would remain with mealways. Why 
must you go back to the convent?” 

“Because I am vowed to it,’ replied 
Blanche; but then a light almost of gladness 
beamed in her face, and she added gently, 
‘but do not misunderstand me, for if it wau 
like a prison to me once it is sono longer. I 
have found perfect peace in the labours of my 
holy calling, nor would I now return to the 
world if I could.’ 

And Celia saw that these words were uttered 
with all truth, so she said no more; and after 
& little while the two women parted never to 
meet again. 

Blanche, as Sister Bertha, returned to her 
convent, never more to have a thought or 
desire for anything beyond its walls; for after 
twelve long years she had found peace, and 
Celia took her place beside the husband whose 
love she had sacrificed long ago to anger and 
falee pride. 

As she looked on his unconscious face 
there rose within her a sorrow too dull for 
tears—a shame too deep for words. She felt 
that such sin as hers could never be expiated, 
She hardly dared ask Heaven to restore her 
husband’s life and reason ; but day by day she 
saw the doctors grow more hopefal, and at 
length they assured her that Valentine Eyre’s 
complete recovery was now only a matter of 
time and care. 

They agreed that Celia was wise in having 
determined to appear before her husband as a 
stranger, and Dr, Maynard promised that 
even when Valentine Eyre was quite well her 
secret should be kept until she herself should 
choose to reveal it; but at the same time Celia 
was reminded by her old friend that it was her 
duty to humble herself before her husband, and 
implore hie forgiveness for the wrong she had 
done him in the past. 

“You must break down your pride, my 
child,” said Dr. Maynard, “* and be content 
with whatever terms your husband may 
choose to make, for I see now clearly that 
Valentine Eyre was least to blame ; and as for 
himself,” he added, ‘he must ever feel the 
deepest remorse for the part he had played.” 

It was on words such as these that Celia 
meditated day and night through the months 
that followed; and inch by inch, stone by 
stone, slowly and imperceptibly as & wall suc- 
combs to time, she felt her pride and wilful- 
ness falling away, leaving her heart open to 
perfect humility and love. 

Months had passed away, which were spent 
by Churchill Penance in a ceaseless torture, 








Afor Romola's flight from Chevenage had been 
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told to him ; and his heart pictured all evil for 
her. It well-nigh drove him mad to think of 
the lonely, innocent girl out on the world, of 
whose wicked ways she knew nothing. Some- 
times he pictured her dying. or dead, or worse 
than either, and his heart endured an agony of 
self-batred and sorrow too deep for words, 

Then he would remember that there were 
always kind, pitifal souls, and he would pray 
that his darling might have fallen in with one 
of these, and more than once he felt angry with 
Romola for the rash step she had taken ;. but 
when months passed, and mo news of her 
reached him, his fears grew to such a height 
that he dared not. mention her name. 

He longed to go to England and search for 
her ; but he had promised Martin that antil 
Valentine was better he would not leave him, 
and whatever it cost he would keep his 
promise. 

Sammer came round again, and the land 
round the house in which Valentine Eyre lay 
creeping back to life were rich with golden 
corn and swelling vines, 

The eun shore and the birds sang every- 
where, and Celia’s hope strengthened day by 
day, for in the midst of so much life and love- 
liness she could scarcely think that death and 
sorrow were hovering near; and though he 
looked on her as an utter stranger she felt that 
Valentine was best pleased when she was near 
him. 

He often smiled now as she lingered by his 
side ; the touch of her hand seemed to soothe 
him, and she felt once or twice that as she 
moved about the room his eyes followed her 
until she could almost feel their wistful 
glance. 

Ose day Dr. Maynard came to her and 
paid ,— 

‘Your husband is improving more rapidly 
than I had ever dared to hope, but his mind 
wanta some stimulant, if you can understand 
what I mean; he wants to be provided with 
some thought which, without making any old 
note of pain, will interest and rouse bis brain 
to the desire for action.” 

‘*Whatam I to do?” asked Celia, earnestly. 

* You must talk to him,” replied the good 
old doctor, taking her hand. ‘'He is well 
enough now for some bodily exertion, and 
to morrow I shall send him to drive alone 
with you. Then you must make him under- 
stand that you are Mrs. Alingham. You must 
tell him about his children and his home in 
England, describing all so as to inspire him 
with the desire to see for himeelf the things 
that you epeak of ; bat you must ba carefal,” 
added Dr, Maynard. gravely, ‘not to bring 
the past too suddenly or forcibly before him. 
Be must be Jed back to it only by slow 
end gentle dsgrees.” 

50 with all this on her,mind Celia spent an 
anxious day; bat on the morrow all happened 
as the doctor had arranged. 

Celia played her par& well, and found it 
easier than she imagined ; but as she spoke of 
the brave, handsome boy and the lovely girl 
away in England, he was entirely carried away 
by her subject, and tears often ran down her 
face, while her sweet, rich voice thrilled with 
emotion, until suddenly remembering her 
instructions she stopped, startled and afraid 
to behold the resals of her experiment. Bat is 
was far happier than she had dared to hope for, 
for Valentine Eyre’s face had lost the dull, 
listless look which it usually wore, and it 
seemed as if he was thinking with interest 
over all that he had heard. 

When they returned from their drive Dr, 
Maynard could scarcely conceal his elation. 
He drew Celia aside, and actually pinched 
her cheek, as he said quite gleefally,— 

**Upon my word, I don't know which looks 
best, my patient or you. Bat I can only say 
that you are a capital nurse, and deserve all 
the credit of the experiment; bat to-morrow 
you shall repeat it, and mind, my dear, that 
you look as beantifal as you did to-day.” 

And then the kindls old doctor slipped off, 
for Celia was trembling like a leaf, and .she 
could no longer réstrain her tears. 





After thia the im ra csc was repeated 
every day with equaliy-happy results; and, 
thongh he nttered few words, Celia felt almoat 
sure that her husband's memory was graduall 

regaining its power, and often.as he Niasened 
to her voice he would lookat her with .a ten- 
grooms" which sank weed yor pliccl ) 

One day, however, & en day asi 
to be, some sort of a shadow seemed suddenly 
to have fallen upon bim, and he looked at 
Celia in a strange, sad way, which filled her 
with terror lest some change for the worse 
should have taken, place; but, just. when her 
fears grew strongest there came to her a joy 
so great that she could scarcely realise it, 

“ You speak to me of my children often,” 
said Valentine, suddenly ; ‘* but do you know,” 
he added, slowly, ‘there is someone else 
whom I should like to hear about?” 

‘Who is that?” asked Celia, but her voice 
shook, and she shrank almost in terror from 
the fixed, earnest gaze of her companion’s 
eyes. 

“It is my wife,” replied Valentine, ‘' she 
was the mother of my children. Why ‘do 
you not speak of her?” he added, a litsle 
fretfually. 

‘“‘Ishought you did mot love her!” 
exclaimed Celia, impulsively, then trembled 
with fear for the effeot of her words. 

Valentine Eyre passed his hands over his 
brow for a moment, as if some struggle were 
going on in his mind; but when he looked ap 
once more there was a new hight in his eyes, 
and it seemed as if memory had achieved its 
final triumpb. 

‘*Poor Celia!” he said, sadly, ‘I have 
been trying. to recall her for days. I think 
it was you helped to remind me. of.her. It 
seems strange, but there is something in your 
hand which kept all the time recalling -her to 
me, though I could not think who it was, 
No woman ever had such a gentle touch as 
hers.” 

‘* Then you do not hate her memory,” asked 
Celia, with a.sob, and she turned away to 
hide the tears. which ran down her face. 

Valentine Eyre was absorbed in thoughts of 
the past. 

‘** Poor Celia !’’ he said, at last, “ hate her 
memory? Good Heaven! No. If. it ie fall 
of bitterness to me it is becanseI was.oblind 
as to have thrown away blindly the gift that 
too late [ would have given worlds to possess. 
If you have heard the atory of my marriage, 
Mrs. Alingham,” he went on, sadly, “ you 
will not blame me, perhaps, for the mistake 
that I made. The circumstances of our union 
blinded me to the fact that I loved my wife, 
and the way I sought to force my heart did 
the rest, and so I ruined.my Celia's life, and 
sent her to an early grave! ” 

‘“‘ You judge yourself too harshly,” replieda 
faint, broken voice. ‘‘ You must - remember 
that your wife was to blame. It was-herduty 
to be loving and patient, and to wait for your 
love.’ 

“I will hear no blame of her,” .aaid Valen- 
tine, almost passionately. ‘‘Peoer, gentle 
Celia! Her error only proved how deeprand 
true was her love for me. -I.thonght of her 
unceasingly,” he continued, ‘daring the long 
years of my solitary confinement, until at last 
the powers.of my.mind gave way ; bust if;at 
could win Celia baek even. to eay-ene.word of 
forgiveness I think I woald gladly endure all 
that suffering over again. But she is dead, 
and I would to Heaven I could forget how she 
died.” 

For a few moments there was silence, dar- 
ing which Valentine Eyre sat staring straight 
before him over the glorious blue mountains 
which bounded the landseape, as if he fancied 
Gme's son! had itsplace of rest somewhere 
there. 

Then a deep, quivering sigh broke from 
him, and the woman beside him turned and 
saw such unutterable sadness and longing in 
his face that she determined to risk all for 
his sake. : 

‘** Suppose your wife had deceived you?’’ she 
said, slowly. ‘ Sappose she were alive, and 





ae sn aes 





come.and {tell you that she bad left you i» 
think of her as dead, and yourself free to wed 
another? Would you call it a crime too great 
for pardon, or, would you.grant her the love 
and ~ forgiveness that you feel towards her 
Dow ” 

‘Love | forgiveness!” echoed Valentine, 
in a bewildered tone. «** What do you mean? 
It this wild thing that you epeak of could 
come to pass,’ he added, sorrowfaily. “If 
Celia. bad done this that-you suggest, if after 
all she were not dead, and couid come back to 
me, it would be for me to ask forgiveness for 
having loved her: too late.”’ 

* You are quite sure of this?” asked a 
choking voice. 

“Tam quite sare of it; bat, oh! why do 
you speak of a thing so-vain wnd ‘hopeless? 
Celia is dead; and my>life has been— bat, oh, 
why |" as the carriage suddenly stopped, and 
the reios fell from -his companion's hand, 
‘Mrs. Alingham,” oried Valentine Byre, in 
bewilderment, ‘‘ what is this?” 

‘‘1¢ is this,’ repeated Celia, as her voice 
suddenly changed, and her head: fell on bis 
breast. ‘It is this,” she cried agaic, in 
thrilling tones, ‘that I am Celia, your-wqife, 
who, however wrongand wicked shehas been, 
has loved you well and faithfully always, and 
who must die now if you do not forgive 
her !"’ 

The birds sangon, the summer breeze waved 
the golden grain, and the very hills seemed to 
dance for joy in the beauty of the world ; and 
at last Valentine Eyre began slowly to 
emerge from the:trance of wonder into which 
Celia’s words had thrown him, and to feel his 
heart and 8 stir once more to feelings 
beyond all name or power of expression. — 

It was neither joy nor pain which. sbrilled 
him, bat there was something of the awe 
which should steal upon us. at the working of 
a great miracle, and something of the fear 
that comes withaligreat happiness—the dread 
that what has been sent us is too sweet to be 
a reality. 

‘+ Celia!’ said Valentine at last; bnt when 
no answer came his heart grew cold, for the 
thought that this-was but one of the dreams 
in which he had been living lately. Bat when 
he triedto raise the head which lay upon his 
breast he discovered the cause of her silence. 
Celia’s happiness had been too great, and she 
had fainted. 


* * * * + 


‘+ Well,” aaid) Dr. Maynard that evening, “I 
shonid ‘have thouget that if anyone had 
swooned it would have been Valentine Eyre; 
and.as for you, Madam Celia, to whose care I 
entrusted my patient, I am surprised that 
you should wilfully destroy my confidence in 
this shameful way. But there,” added the 
doctor, with a roguish look, ‘for caution 
commend me:to a woman. However, all's 
well that ends well. And now L suppose, while 
everyone is in good humour, I had better in- 
sure forgiveness for myself ?” aie 
“And I meant ito & by our patient's 
sudden recovery ‘by taking leave of absence,” 
suid Charchill, with an eager look at: Celia, 
who replied, dy,— 

“¥ou have been more than good, and to- 
morrow, if you will, I shall giadiy speed you 
forth. For I cannot be happy,” she added, 
‘‘ until my darling Romola is safe and bappy 
ence more. You donot think,” she added, 
anxiously, ‘that itwas wrong of me to leave 
ber to her fate when my husband needed 
me?” 

“I thiak you did all thatwas right,” re- 
plied Churchill, hastily, and then his face 
enddenly lighted up, and he eprang towards 
she door, exclaiming excitedly,— 

“At last! Here comes Martin, with the 
English mail! Heaven grant there may be 
some news! Ah!’’ in a disappointed tone, a8 
he raneacked the bag with trembling hand, 
‘‘ there ig not ® line from my mother or either 
of the detectives, which shows that nothing 
has been heard of Romola. Only one letter. 





Who can it be from? Ah!" as he glanced at 
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the envelope, “I ought to know that writing 


well. It is Ethel Drood's,” 






frogn on bis) 


‘And she can have nothi sto say,” 
remarked Celia, a little bit fer she did 
not know of the change whi taken place 
in the gitl whom she hadv@lgays known as 
heartless and unprineipled. . 

“ Except something “re rohill 
rel y opened the - ” whe had 
soaroeky glanced , down : / e the 






a look ef ind pole j , 





happy. Iu itthe-wriser asid-wery little about | her room. almost always in 
herself, butythere was-eneugh 40 show that | dad, and, either 
Ethel Decod-avas now xeaity striving/to be un. | manddied @rfenious \ahat-even ‘Hermann 
selfiah and good. : 1 beginni ber society, Bat now 

In all that concernedjfgerself Bahel’s letter | would of her to*back him up: 
was as reticent as pos@ible. Ske tld them | as he entered rary, and found Gelia 
= oye - these ani 20k. ej sitting 
which are much more’ t people | ‘her face; emt it way lessent of - 
think, she had happsmed¢o meet with Romola | for ; i that Hermann: 
ata railway station.on the London line on | the bell , 80 thattights might be 
the very day of her flight from Chevenage | brought. 


Court. 

“The poor child looked very ill and 
frightened,” wrote Ethel, ‘‘and, somehow, I at 
once suspected that something was wrong. 
After all that had‘happened I felt answerable 
for her safety ; and 80, instead of letting her 
slip away from me as she seemed to wish to 
do, I persuaded her to come into the waiting. 
room, where I kept her talking until the train 
she would have gone by had started, and then 
I had @ great deal of difficulty in inducing her 
to ee me to my own home, It was 
not until I had begged it as a kindness, 
telling her how lonely I was with my grand- 
mojher, that I prevailed on the poor child. 
Bat I got her home at last, and just in time 
to prevent her sinking altogether from ex- 
haustion.”’ 

Taen Ethel went on to say that Romola 
had been dangeronsly ill, but was now 
recovering, and it was only within the last 
few days that she, Ethel, had discovered the 
meaning of the gilenca. She, Ethel, had at 
Once written there, hoping 4o relieve Mra, 
Alingham’s anxiety with an assurance of 
Romola’s aafety, but to her,surprise neither 
word nor sign had come in reply; and as. the 
tick girl's case grew more hopeless she had 
gent grama almost daily with the same 
result. Bat a few mornings ago all had been 
explained by a gentleman from Scotland Yard, 
who called and explained that he had been 
employed by. Mr, Penance to searoh every- 
where for Romola. 

_ The letger. wound up witha regretfnl men- 
tion.of the late Margnis of Eastsbire’s cruel 
and terribie death; and then there were a few 
lines plending earnestly that Churchill would 
in time try both to forgive and forget tha 
past, for whioh Ethel said she gould never 
forgive, herself. And when he shoaght of 
Romola and all that Eshel had done for her, 
he found it imposaible to cherish any more 
resentment, 

_Tshould aot be worthy the name of man 
did I refuse to forgive her,” he said to himself, 
‘for if she did great wrong she has also made 
& great atonement,” 

After which Charchill went upstairs to 


cry 
its 
ing 
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make preparations for a hasty departure, for 
at the earliest hour of the following morning 
he intended to leave for England. 

* * We 


“Mra, Alinggam has returned, sir. She 
arrived jme6 now in a hired carriage, and a 
stranger with her. She desired me, sir, to 
inform y@tof her arrival.” 

“ . Alingham, and you too!” 


exclaimed in a fary. ‘*‘ Whoordered 
you-to. admit Alingham or any other 
personiat this lasejhour?’’ 


Thetbatler looked quite unmoved at this 
onsl t, but hegpeplied in the most defer- 





ey 





of the trick which had been played, for the 
resemblance was so strong that even a mother's 


jeyes would bave been puzzled to distingnish 


between the two brothers. 

Tc was all the stronger when even evil 
passion diedvoutepi Hermann’s white face in 
the strength of the terror which seemed to 
have paralysed higain one single siroke. 

He stood for anmoment a man tagned to 
stone, andéeen outa sound or) movement 
of theJigy’ to the ground. 

ice ay teem » who bore the un- 
comesions znen~ko .a-room upstairs, where he 
waegot.4> bed withastittle — a8 possible. 

Doctors were © ‘for, and was soon 
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As the peal died away with Hermann's 
angry mutterings Celia half rose from her 
chair, and out of the darkuess her voice came 
cold and clear. 

‘When I left you, as you may remember, 
it was with the promise that when I came 
again you should beg for mercy tome. Now 
I have come to show if unasked, if you will 
only express some desire to deal rightly by my 
children.”’ 

For all answer Hermann broke isto a loud, 
mocking laugh. So this was the fight of 
which Celia had spoken go loudly. 

‘' Well,” he thought, almoss with disgust, 
“she isa poor, weak, grovelling creature after 
all,” and then he said aloud, — 

‘* S50 you haye given in, I thought so! And 
now, madam, may I ask where the mercy 
comes in, or what form does your megnanimity 
intend to take towards me, your dear and 
adored husband?” 

Bat ignoring these sneers Celia replied, 
calmly. 

‘*T came here with no other hope than this— 
that I might be able to show you mercy for the 
sake of thename you have borne here, though 
I have brought with me one who can bring 
your crimes home to you.” 

‘* May I ask who is this valiant person?” 
asked Hermann, in the same sneering tones, 

* You shall learn his name from his own 
lips,” replied Celia, and at that moment the 
lights were brought, 

After the darkness Hermann’s eyes were 
smitten by the glare of two ball lamps, so that 
he could got.see clearly at first ; but gradually 
he became aware of the presence of @ tall, thin 
man, who, enveloped in a heavy. travelling 
coat, was standing in the recess of a far-off 
window. 

His back was towards the other occupants 
of the room, but even that sent a slow thrill 
of dread creeping into Hermann’s breast, Then 
the strange guest suddenly turned round, and 
in the folllight of the unshaded lamps dis- 
closed the white.and emaciated features of 
Valentine Eyre! Y 

As Celia looked from one to the other of the 
two men she ceased to marvel at the boldness 
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areertained, to tentsend purposes, that 
Hermann Eyrejdaparthiy-caresr was at an 


‘He might’ ed for years, but ituronld 
bem. life with@uttepeeoh\or motion, for the 
walytic stroke had spared neither brainwer 
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the sufferings 
lighten the dull and heavy bourse of an 
mistence whigh had all the horrors ag help- 
nes of death without its peace. 
Bat for Zitéla/Valemsins had meither for- 
givenesa nor mercy. He would 
allow Colia'todosg; bat in a few stern 





not see 2 
he told her that-she must quit his roof at 
fonce, and in any other country than England 


he would provide ber with a home, and susha 
sum of money as would enable her to live 
quietly and decently for the reat of her life. 

This was the only concession Valentine 
Eyre would make, and those who knew how 
pitilessly her hand bad shaped most of the 
evil of his life were ready to say that Zitella 
had been treated better than she deserved. 

But Valentine was determined that if ever 
this wicked woman attempted to return to 
England hia promised support should be 
immediately withdrawn, and it was on this 
understanding that the lost, degraded wife of 
Hermann Eyre passed for ever from the lives 
of all connected with this story. 

Her money was regularly claimed for years, 
and regularly paid through the family aoli- 
citor; but suddenly the applications ceased, 
and it was naturally supposed that Zitella 
was dead, Bat to theinquiries made concerniag 
her no response came from the Italian town 
in which she bad taken up her abode, and 
where and how Zitelia ended her life was 
never known. 

* a * * 

Bat we have anticipated somewhat, and 
must now return to the real hero and heroine 
of our story. 

It is a most glorious Jane afternoon. A 
day for a queen, Ethel Drood says, as she 
sets wide the long French windows, that the 
sweet summer breezes may bear the scent of 
the roses'to the low couch on which Romola 
is lying in the pretty morving-room at Deep 
Dene, which is the name of the sweet, quaint 
home that Ethel Drood shares with her grand- 
mother, old Lady Hilton. 

Having set the window open Ethel returns 
to her inyalid friend, and bends over her, with 
an expression altogether new and beautifal to 
see, Indeed, those about Ethel—the servants 
in the house and the old grandmother—are 
never weary of looking at the girl’s face. 
They declare that some miracle which they 
cannot comprehend has worked the wonderful 
change. 

“A day for.a queen!” repeats Ethel, ag she 
lays her hand caressingly on Romola’s pale 
brow. ‘The coronation day of summer ! ’’ she 
goes on; ‘‘andoh, my dear! yours must come 
soon! Your lover must be here before long, 
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and then I shall see your heart crowned with 
the happiness which is rightly yours!” 

“Dear Ethel, I am happy now,” rejoined 
Romola, ‘I am content to wait, and, indeed,” 
she added, ‘‘ I could not rejoice just when——”’ 

“You are thinking of your friend,” in- 
terrupted Ethel ; “but you know he wished 
you to be happy?”’ 

“I know,” replied Romola, and tears filled 
her eyes, ‘‘and 1 will be happy while I cherish 
his memory to the last as noblest and truest; 
but I wonder why he left me all that wealth? 
I wish, indeed, that, instead, he had be- 
queathed it to Church——”’ 

Bat suddenly the name died on her /ipe. 
Then her voice broke in a faint, trembling cry, 
for a shadow had crossed the window, a foot- 
step sounded on her ear; and Ethel, who had 
heard nothing, turned at Romola’s cry to 
behold Churchill Penance with the fear and 
the hope and all the yearning of love and 
£orrow in his handsome blue eyes. 

What wonder, then, that without a word 
Ethel took the young man’s hand, and led him 
forward to Romola’s side, and leaving the two 
together she slipped away? 


* * - * * 


“My darling, if you will not promise to be 
mine soon I shall think that it is because 
you cannot forgive me what I have done,”’ 

‘*My dear!’’ Tenderly the girl placed her 
band in her lover’s, tenderly she raised her 
dark, loving eyes to his. ‘‘My dear,” she 
repeated, “you are right. I cannot forgive 
you any more, forif there was any forgive- 
ness due to you it has been granted long ago; 
but, indeed, I never blamed yon, never 
thought that you had been either cruel or 
unkind.” 

Then no more was said for a long time. 
Charchill held the fragile form close to his now 
rapturously beating heart, and gazed down 
into the girl’s face, thinking how exquisitely 
pure and lovely she was ! 
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{HERMANN STOOD FOR A MOMENT AS IF TUBNED TO STONE, AND THEN, WITHOUT A WORD, FELL FORWARD ON THE GROUND J 


‘‘ Think of it, my darling!" he said, plead- 
ingly. ‘‘I know I am not worthy of you, but 
think of how I love you, and the empty years 
that have gone! I am not young. Romola, and 
in the experience that maketh men sad I am 
older even than my years. Do not keep me 
waiting too long.” 

She could not resist the wistfulness of his 
tone, the tender pleading of his eyes, as once 
more she raised her head to look at him, and 
thought of the words he had just spoken. 
He not worthy of her! Well, perhaps he was 
not ; but what man is really worthy of a truly 
good woman, and what woman ever questions 
@ man’s worth that loves as Romola loved 
Churchill Penance, in whose hand she now 
placed her own? 

“I want to make you happy,” she said, 
gently; ‘‘but because of the triend we have 
just lost I would like to wait a little while 
longer.” 

‘* He would like you to be happy, darling!" 
said Churchill, quoting Ethel's words with 
ali a lover’s selfishness, 

“I know that,” rejoined Romola once more, 
‘and I am ha Bat it would please 
him if he could know that I gave one whole 
year to his memory. You will wait, Churchill, 
until September ?” 

“ It is a long time, but I suppose it must be 
80,” replied the lover, with a eigh. 

“And now, dear,” said the girl, gently, 
‘you must think of your mother, Churobill. 
Not even for me must you forget her. You 
may come back with her as soon as you like,” 
she added, “ but to-morrow you must go to 
your mother.” 

And when the morrow came little Mrs. 
Penance clasped her eon to her heart, never, 
as he fondly told her, to lose sight of him 
again; for the future Marchioness of East- 
shire had made it a proviso that her mother. 
in-law was to be ‘‘one of the family "—an 

arrangement from which the Marquis was 
not likely to diesent. 
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Two or three years have passed away 
since then, and once more it is September. 
Round a beautiful stately home the glowing 
tints of autumn are deepening in the wood, 
the leaves on the trees are turning to the hues 
that poets love, and the swallows are getting 
them ready to fly. 

Bat at Sammerwood Hall nobody is sad 
for the death of the best season of the year, 
for in the old house which Charchill and Romola 
have chosen from all others to be their home 
there dwells the spirit of eternal sunshine, 
whose name is love. 

One lovely September, as the daylight fades 
into a tender gloaming, there are tbree people 
on the stately terrace at Summerwood Hall. 
One is a dainty little lady, with sweet blue 
eyes, and hair still as soft and bright as any 
young girl’s, and the other ie a tall, noble- 
looking man, a big likeness of the little 
woman, with a tiny mite of a girl in his arms, 
and it is curious to note how like this trio are 
toone another. But suddenly the man’s some- 
what serious face lights up as if a sunbeam 
had fallen across it ; and leaving the little lady, 
who looks after him with a fond smile, he 
advances to meet a young girl, beautifal- 
browed, dark eyed, who has come from the 
house. 

**Romola, my darling,’ he whispers, ten- 
derly, and the sweet girl-wife smiles as she 
takes the tiny Celia in her arms, and, in 
exchange for this treasure, gives her husband 
a kiss and some open letters. 

“Such happy news, dear!” she says, and 
her tones are sweet and musical asa silver 
bell, ‘Father and mother will be here to- 
morrow. We may expect them at one o’clock. 
Bat what do you think, Churchill? Now guess! 
No, youcan’s? I had better telt you at once. 
Ethel Drood has at last accepted her old 
lover, Sir Digby Harte. Dear Ethel! I am 
so glad. She deserves to be happy!” 


[THE END.] 
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i‘ IT 18 PERFECT—FIT FOR A PRINCESS !”’ SHIRRA SAID, GETTING INTO THE HAMMOCK TO TRY THE EFFECT.]} 


NOVELETTE.) 


LOVE'S ENTANGLEMENT. 


—0.— 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Anp this is my brother’s little daughter, 
Captain Sleaford ?” 

“ Yes, poor little orphan. Iam more than 
thankful to place her in your care, Sir 
James,” returned the young officer, feelingly. 

“You were an old friend of my brother’s 
wife, I believe? ’’ 

A faint quiver fluttered on the lips of the 
Captain, a quiver of pain he tried to suppress, 
but it did not escape the sharp eyes of the 
Baronet. 

“Lady Wakeling and I were children to- 
gether.” 

“That accounts for the great interest you 
take in the little one!” 

“Precisely so. If I could shed my heart’s 
jens in that ochild’s cause I would do s0 


A sinister smile curled the upper lip of Sir 
James Wakeling, and his pale, greenish-grey 
eyes songht the floor as he felt, rather than 
saw, the frank, yet probing ones of his visitor 
bent upon him. 

“Such true friendship to the dead does 
you infinite credit; but, happily, your re- 
sponsibility ends now,” he said, blandly. 

“Not quite. I feel the trust can never be 
Wholly cancelled, though, to a certain extent, 
my duty ends to-day in placing the child in 
your safe keeping.” 

“On my dead brother's behalf I thank you 
for the devotion to our house and this young 
scion of it,” casting his cold gaze on the baby 
that lay on the lap of an oldish woman of 
India’s hot clime, as her dark skin betokened, 
and whose sable hand was busy untying the 
heavy crape pelisse from her tiny charge to 





disclose the dimpled neck and arms to its 
uncle, and its glory of silky, flaxen hair that 
fell beneath its soft, black hood. 

‘Rather a contrast to the Wakelings, I must 
say,” he observed. ‘‘ My niece does not favour 
us in feature or complexion.” 

‘*She is the image of her mother, who was 
as fair asa lily!” broke forth the Captain, 
warmly. 

“You return to Bangalore in six weeks, I 
believe ?"’ not heeding the enthusiastic reply. 
‘Rather a short leave, eh! Captain Siea- 
ford?” 

‘* Yes, it is brief enough, yet I had the 
greatest difficulty to get it at all, I can assure 
you.” 

‘‘T shall soon be rid of him,” the Baronet 
reflected with relief, as he looked at the up- 
right, graceful figure, and grave, earnest eyes 
of Captain Sleaford. 

‘* A direct contrast to his free, open-hearted 
brother,” shot through the mind of the officer, 
as he took his leave, and heard the butler 
close the heavy door upon him with a click. 
‘When he took my hand it seemed as un- 
responsive as @ dead one. Poor little nestling, 
it is hard lines to be under the care of such a 
relative.” 

It was a chilly, misty October morning, and 
the frost had already nip the geraniums 
that still filled the china window- boxes. 

‘*It’s denced cold,” thought Captain Slea- 
ford, as he buttoned up his travelling ulster 
right to the throat and turned ont of Bel- 
grave-equare, which was literally carpeted with 
dead, yellow leaves that the gardener was 
trying to sweep up neatly. ‘‘ What & contrast 
to scorching old Madras; yet it is the dearest 
spot on earth to me, for it contains my dead 
and only love.” 

A hansom, tenantless, attracted his atten. 
tion, and stopped his painfal reverie. 

“The Grand Hotel,"’ he told the driver, and 
was whirled away, sad at heart and ill at ease 
as to the future of his small, precious charge 





whom he had left in that fine, yet inhospitable 
mansion. 

‘‘And this bantling stands between my 
son’s prospects!” mused the Baronet. ‘This 
atom of humanity! Blanche and Irvine are 
safely located in Nice; this need never come 
to her ears. Captain Sleaford returns to India 
in six weeks, where a fever or a bullet will be 
sure to close his career. In any case, all con- 
nection with the Wakelings ceases with the 
death of his two friends and the placing of 
the child in my charge.” 

He sat on, musing over his plot, completely 
ignoring the presence of the native woman 
and her charge, who began to whimper 
piteously. : 

* Miasy is crying for milk,” the nurse eaid, 
wondering why she was not despatched to 
some nursery; and resenting the disregard 
evinced for her darling’s comfort in this cold, 
dreary England, which seemed to freeze the 
blood in her veins. 

This aroused him from his dreams to the 
actual necessity of action. 

 Narse and child must not stay here, or the 
servants will chatter,” flashed athwart his 
fertile brain. 

‘She shall have milk and everything she 
wants, but not here. Walk down to the corner 
of that street, do you see?” pointing out 
where be meant, ‘‘ and I will join you. There 
is no convenience for my niece’s comfort 
here.” 

With stolid docility she obeyed, and went 
forth, perfectly content, to the spot he had 
indicated to await his coming. , 

With leisurely sang-froid he waited while 
the butler helped him on with his overcoat 
and handed his gloves to him, saying,— 

“Should anyone call, Fisher, say I can be 
found at the club.” 

Consequently the man was entirely thrown 
off his guard and never connected the native 
woman and the child with his master’s move- 
ments. 
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The Baronet hurried the woman into a four- 
wheeled cab, and drove to a quiet hotel leading 
out of Oxford.street, wheme he ordeyed a bed 


himeelf to Pallvmall, apd atgolled ingo*his 
elated at his first agt ipiq 














that 
atyledithe “New Gat,” his polled 
up abont his th anf his glossy bat thrast- 
well over his tem 

‘“‘ What e wretc eo!’ he muttered in - 
disgust. ‘ How » can bear this stuffy) 
emell is a marvel,”” 

He turned down «aynarrow street, wheres 
flaunting gin-palage @food at the corner, the 
only piece of brightmegs to be seen—tfor the: 
street, or rather court,@vases@atk as piteh, — 

It was a miserable @rizzling night, mogky 
and heavy, with not-gne glimmer of-@ star to 
light a wayfarer on his way, and 'y now 
and then a piece of decayed vegetable or 
orange-peel nearly tripped him up. 

“This is the-den,”’ he muttered, as the 
gleam of a tallow candle, yellow and guttering 
@ strepm of grease, was held at an open door, 
evidently as a beacon to him, by a burly bull- 
necked fellow, with a black clay pips stuck as 
if glued into his mouth. 

“I begun to think you wouldn't turn up in 
this haristocratic mansion of mine, Sir 
James.” 

‘Drop that name, Bilton; there may be 
someone, about who might hear it, and this is 
not the most inviting of neighbourhoods to get 
waylaid in.” 

“T’m mom, gov'nor,” showing his visitor 
into a room reeking with foul tobacco and 
rum fames. ‘ You see the missus has got the 
hid all right,” jerking his thumb towards the 
woman who had taken the native's place as 
nurse that morning. 

There being but one suitable chair in the 
room, of course that was given to the Baronet. 

‘‘When does the ship start, Bilton?” he 
asked anxiously. 

* The day after to-morrow,and I’m jolly 
glad to cut this, hole,” puffing a cloud of ill- 
smelling smoke that nearly suffooated Sir 
James. 

‘‘ Confound it, Bilton, cannot you talk busi- 
ness without smoking?’’ he remonesrated, with 
asperity. 

‘** Since you likes it best without the bacey, 
here goes, gov’nor,’’ drawing it with caress- 
ing regret from his thick lips; ‘' business be 
business ball the world over.”’ 

‘* Here isthe money, five hundred pounds in 
coin of the realm,” taking out five small bags 
from his coat. pockets, and laying them on the 
rickety table. 

“That's good enough for me, anyhow,” un- 
tying them and fixing his ferret-like eyes, that 
glittered again and agaiv, at the bright 
sovereigns, as he fingered them affectionately. 

‘‘T have concluded my part of the bargain, 
and itmow remains for you to act as fair and 
straight. The child is not to see Eogland again, 
and I never wish to hear a word of it unless 
it is the tidings of its death; she is to be 
brought up as your own child absolutely. You 
have now 4 capital start in life; it will be your 
own favit if you don’t profit by it.” 

* ¥t's:to be -hoped the game laws isn’t quite 


} him. 


country, when they lags a chap for snaring a 
few hares,’’ the fellow-said, with-a snarl, 
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The Baronet was seated in a low armchair 
beside a splendid pine-log fice, in @ gorgeons 
ersian drocaded dyessing.gewn, opposite to 
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give co & widerberth.” 
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secount of its illness, etc., meeerding to in- 
structions. It's m daring scheme, but a 
winning one,” he chuckled, as he made 
his way to the cab awaiting him at the 
Victoria Theatre, now transformed into a 
Temperance Hall. 

‘* Poor little beggar, it’s hard lines for you,” 
said Nat Bilton, as he fitled a glass, innocent 
of a stem, with his potent and favourite rum. 

: What do you mean, Nav?” inquired his 
wile. 

‘What do I mean? Why, you ain’s mug 
enough to fancy we got that there pile of gold 
for nothing ! We’ve got to send a proof of its 
death, of course,” 

‘“‘ Nat, only a monster would do hurt to this 
poor baby. If that is your game I’ll not stira 
step to Australia with you. I’ve stuck to you 
through all, worked my fingers sore to earn 
bread for-myself while you wagin prison, but 
no harm shall touch’ this child, so there,” She 
spoke slowly, deliberately, her faded eyes 
sparkling with a flash of the old fire of that 
wasted youth he had killed so cruelly. 


‘*Don’t screech afore your hurt,’” he angrled ; ' 


‘all you've got to do is to bide quiet, and obey 
me.” 

“Yes, so I will, except in this,’’ she 
answered defiantly. 

I’m not going to huré the kid, I tell you!” 
he growled. ‘We musthatch up some story 
when we get across the herring. pond, and send 
it to Sir James. Ali as we've got to think of is 
the slice of lack that’s come to ug, and leave 
the rest to take nare of itself, old woman.” 

Thief, dissolute and dissipated though Nat 
Bilton undoubtedly was, he yet bad never 
committed a crime against the life of any 
human being; and his wife, who had once been 
a bright winsome girl, a village beauty, prided 
herself upon that one fact, amid all her soffer- 
ings and degradation. 

Sir James Wakeling’s face beamed with 
gratified triumph when a telegram was placed 
in his hands containing the welcome intelli- 
gence of the departure of the Biltons. 

‘* Now for Nice!” he said, in a jerome tone. 
“With this incubus off my mind I fsel a new 
man.” 





OHAPTER Il. 


Srxrzen years have glided over the head of 
Sir James Wakeling with a zephyry lightness, 
leaving him only a trifle stonter in the chest, 
a little more austere in manner, which had 
always evinced, in the past even, a something 
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} @id not bear t 2 saintlike of 


3 ay **he stammered, 
| suspicions 


y g black eyes. 
“fo long as he dogs net inherit it from 
his father, I am content, Te tainted 
of a profligate, thank Heaven, @ees not 
descend on my boy's head as his heritage!” 
He kept his face bent upon his plate, toying 
in a mechanical way with a devilled biscuit, 
for he had no relish to eat the many dainties 
spread before him in tempting array while 
on this dangerous topic—the past. 
Lady-Bianche became lost in admiring con- 
templation of the grandeur that lay before 
her of woodland and park scenery. 
The lake that dipped down in a kind of 
hollow at the boundary of the immense lawn, 


spread their dark green shade from the 
blazing heat in summer time, and beyond all 
a broad stretoh of sylvan beauty—undalating 
pastures, rich, fertile, with a vivid green hue 
that afforded a paradise of refreshment for 
the frisking lambs to nibble at. 

Sunny gleams of sparkling water danced 
and glittered here and there far out beyond 
where the sheep sipped clear, crystal water. 

“ This is a grand old place!” she ejaculated, 
‘and yet fate might have despoiled us of it!” 

‘Not up to now though, for the girl could 
not role as mistress here till she reached 4 
fitting age,” he interposed, thoughtfully, 

‘‘ Bat the horrible time would.come, though, 
when I should be deposed by another miséress, 
How. I shonld baye hated my sncoessor! ” her 
face clonding. 

“It is a blessing you have been spared euch 
a fate, my dear,” he obzerved fervently. 

‘It -was very @bocking, though, for your 
brother,to be cut off in the very pride of his 
manhood—wife, child and all!” 

‘* Yes, deuced bard lines for him, poor 


“It is ao many yearsago that I have.almost 
often the sad story. It was a delicate 
child from the first, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, @ puny little thing, that I .was 
sdyient to send op a long sea voyage4o:83¥6 
its life.” 

* Ab! I remember now !, How,good of you 
to try so hard to save it, poor liksle thang, 
when ie death meant wealth and everything 
to us!” 

He.winced upder his wife's gennine words 
of praise, for he knew how unworshy he was 
to.receive them, 

“What I did was forthe best,” he answered 
shortly, keeping bis face still averted. $ 

“The poor little creatare disd out i2 
Australia, I believe?” she pursued. 

‘Yes, about six months after it reached 
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there. But suppose wechange the subject? Tt 
js not one of the brightest.” 

«¥et you have nothing to ‘refleot apon. 
Destiny deereed that «we shotld reign at 
Woodleigh Abbey, despite sea voyages, doctors 
and.ail. Your nieco-was to die!” 

The Baronet rose from hie chair and strolled 
out of the room, ae if he had mot heard his 


qife’a last remarks. 

+ How teaty*he gets when thie subject crops 
up!” her ladyship murmured, 

A shadow darkened the window, then the 
handle was turned, and Irvine stepped into 
the room, followed by two dogs, one a Mount 
St. Bernard, the others lovely brown and- 
white spaniel, with large, soft brown eyes and 
silky ears,’ bringing in with them a gust of 
fresh, cold spring air. we 

He stood that in hand smiling at his 
peautifal, haughty mother—a fine dark olive. 
ekinned young fellow, with eyes deepand dark 
like hers, aquiline features, and. quivering, 
sensitive nostrils. 

“I wish you would enter at the door instead 
of the window, Irvine, You freeze theroom,’’ 
she said, chidingly. 

“My sweet mater I crave your pardon,” 
he answered, brightly. ‘'It is but-a leap, and 
saves ‘me three minutes, amd these dogs 
always setme the example.”’ 

“Phat horrid brute is: my béte noir. I wish 
you would send it to the stables, and not drag 
him into my rooms,” shaking her trailing 
velvet robes away from its gigantic paws. 

“ Why, I should indeed be lonely if I lost 
poor Dion's society in my wanderings. You 
know this place is deucedly quiet for a fellow 
fresh from Oxford,” looking down ruefally at 
bis two objeotionable four-footed friends. 

“Yes. It is nota place where a gentleman 
can gamble away his patrimony and fritter 
hbis.time in Vice.” 

“ Don’t be-too hard, mater, dear !’’ he urged, 
deprecatingly. ©‘‘I°know I have been very 
stupid and extravagant, but I am going to 
turn over a new leaf.” 

“And marry Lady Oynthia, and thus 
expiate all your follies of the ‘past and settle 
down,’’ she added, meaningly. 

“Hang Lady Cynthia,” he broke ‘forth, 
impulsively. ‘No wife shall’ be thrast upon 
me. Nature rebels at coercion in such a care 
as choosing ® partner for life.” 

“ Degenerate boy, I am ashamed of you! 
Stabbornness seems to guide ‘your unruly 
spirit,” she said, reproachfally, her ‘face 
flashed with mortification, ‘Where is your 
ambition, your pride-of birth 24 

“Where it ought to be, centred in you, 
— mine.” enn 

he courtly, answer, as he raised 
her snowy hand to his lips, drove from ‘her 
tongue the hovering retort that trembled there. 
It was so hard to keep an unrelenting attitude 
to this reckless, yet sunny young fellow. 

“I wish Icould harden my heart a little 
towards him,’’ she sighed, ay her eyes fastened 
on his fine, well-knit figare to the door, closely 
followed by his canine favourites, who both 
seemed to dispute the other's right to take 
firet place near his sacred person, consequently 
causing a great commotion and riot among 
her ladyship's dainty chairs and tables, to her 
dismay and intense annoyance. 

Irvine saunted into ‘the ‘billiard-room, and 
knoeked the balls about In a listless fashion 
till he nearly: made'a rent in the green cloth. 

“Botheration, I nearly did it!’ he 
exdlaimed. ** Wouldn't I' have got a slating 
it bad! ‘Don’t I wish I was back again 
m my old "Varsity rooms, with ail the 
choice spirits looking in every moment or 
two! This place is confoundedly ‘slow—not 
even one natty pair of ankles to be seen to 
console a fellow.” 

__ Mischief generally ocoupies the mind of an 
idle person, especially one who bad devoted 
himself to pleasure ail his brief life. 

So, to kill time, he called his dogs and sent 
them into the lake for a swim, making them 
race to catch his cane. 

“A pretty pickle you are in, Curly,” he 








said to the spaniel, when he was. tired of the 
sport, and ooking down at its soddened coat 
raefally. “Now you must both of you have 
an hour’s ran before you show your nosed 
inside my anpestral home, or there will be 
ructions, my beauties.” 

He passed through a little green gate into a 
charming river-walk, called by the villagers 
** Lover's-lane,”’ the weeping willows bending 
their gracefal plumage right into the silvery 
water, - 

“TI wonder if the old cottage has got an 
inmate yet?” he queried to himself, as he 
came to a patch of fine velvety sward starred 
with pink-tipped daisy buds. “Why, it 
actually has, and looks as spick-and.span as a 
little palace, by Jove!” looking with comical 
surprise through the woodbine hedge at as 
fair a picture as ever blessed the sight of 
mortal. 

It appeared like scene in fairy land por- 
trayed on the pantomime stage—almast impos- 
= in its old and perfect beanty, to be 
real, 

The cottage nestled in a veritable bower of 
trees, and was garlanded, from its thatched 
roof to its base, with every kind of creeping 
plant, many of them early spring ones just 
burating into flower. 

A tiny rustic verandah ran round the baild- 
ing, featooned with wild roses and piak muy, 
and a miniature cascade roshed through a 
bank of fresh ferns down tothe stream, that 
skirted the garden, and bubbled and gurgled at 
his feet. 

Dion and Carly, with scant ceremony, leaped 
through a gap in the hedge, and .comm 
sniffing and prying abont with troe canine 
curiosity. 

‘* Come here, you scampas! "he cried, vexed 
at their intrusive conduct, 

Suddenly his attention was arrested, and he 
stood forgetfal of the marauders scampering 
in this tiny Paradise, positively transfixed 
with delight, 

It was the voice of someone singing, evi- 
dently .a girl's, by its Sweetness and 
freshness. 


Its vibrating power reached him, and every 

word distinctly rang out with a thrilling, im- 

ssioned sweetuess that kept him rooted spell. 
to the spot. - 

‘*Great Mars,” he ejaculated—a favourite 
phrase of his when he was mach surprised or 

ased. ‘+ Wonldn’t I like to catch a glimpse 
of that woodlark! If her-face comes »up to 
her singing she must, indeed, be an angel !”’ 

He thirsted to-hear another burst of cong 
from that ravishing voice, but alas! bis ‘wish 
was nos gratified. 

Yet still he lingered. He'felt a kind of 
enchantment, an enthralment, which chained 
him there, despite the breach.of good manners 
he knew he was committing. 

‘Who can she be?" he thought, trying to 
catch a sight of the songstress through the 
open casement; but, to his diemay and intense 
mortification, he saw, instead, his two four- 
footed rascals leap over the verandah into that 
very room in frolicsome, joyous abandon, where 
the divinity was enshrined. 

‘© Confounded beasts,” he muttered almost 
angrily. 

But the next-moment he was ready to bless 
them for their daring liberty, for their intru- 
sion brought a girl to the open casement—a 
girl that held him spell-bound, enthralled with 
admiration. 

She stood there, framed in the pale, tender 
green foliage, patting the heads of the dogs, her 
golden’ hair roffied by the soft breeze, her large 
amethyst eyes sparkling with fan and artless 
innocence, as they bent on her pair of saucy 
visitors. 

‘© Where have youcome from, you beautifal 
creatures?’ she said, in a sweet voice, as the 
spaniel began to lick the hand that caressed it, 
and then he saw the ripe scarlet lips positively 
kiss the dappled silky head. 

““T wish I could turn myself into a dog,’”’ he 
reflected dismally, enviously. ‘‘It is horrible 





to see what is worth the ransom of a king cast 
away on—on a——” 

Ere he could express himself sufficiently 
upon the subject the girl stepped down, into the 
garden, her simple lavender print hanging 
about her slender form in soft folds as grace- 
fally as if it had been a brocade. 

She had the carriage of a Moorish girl, easy, 
pene gr she seemed to float rather,than 
walk, 

Her shadowy eyes swept around to see if 
anyone was near belonging to the dogs, who 
now tore through the gap in the hedge back to 
their master, yapping and barking, with 
pleasure. 

She tarned in the direction, and found her- 
self face to face with Irvine, 

“*I—TI have to humbly beg your pardon for 
my rude dogs,” he said, bowing deferentially, 
and flushing up to his temples with confusion, 
—for she seemed to hima.-princess. Her qniet 
ease, her gracious smile and bearing, robbed 
him of his usual sang froid. 

‘No apology is necessary, I assure you. I 
am 80 fond of dogs! They appeal to onr affec- 
tion in a moment by their trust and faith.” 

She gazed furtively at the tall, lithe figure, 
at the dark, dreamy eyes that seemed to con- 
tain an inner fire in their sombre depths when 
their owner addressed her; the high, broad 
forehead, with its crown of chestnut, waving 
hair ; and her blue eyes drooped their curtains 
shyly, and her cheeks burned like some guilty 
thing at her temerity. 

The sweet flush on. her face only added to 
its witchery, and farther entranced Irvine. 

‘Have you any dogs ?"’ he askedawkwardly, 
afraid lest she shonld withdraw, and yet 
yearning to say something to keep her there. 

**No, but my father has promised to get. me 
one. You see we have been sailors; at least, if 
I may coin the. word, I am a sailoress, while 
father was the sailor; but now we have 
settled down in this sylvan retreat, never to 
roam about again.” 

Her artless candour, so simple and on- 
affected, took him by storm. She seemed to 
him a revelation, a something so widely 
different from the maidens of his world and 
experience. 

‘Then you have been a great traveller! I 
envy the rich stores garnered up in your 
memory,” he observed. 

** On sea, yes; but the ecenes on land were 
frequently so brief and fleeting that my mind 
generally refused to hold them.” 

‘I presume you like old father Neptune ? ” 
he suggested at random, eager to prolong the 
conversation. 

‘‘Ladore him. Even now! miss the glorious 
expanse of waters—waters which to me held a 
charm even in their anger. If I had been a 
boy I would have taken my father’s place, 
and commanded a vessel. It may appear 
boastfal for me, a woman, to say so, but I 
believe I could manage one myself, I 
watched him, and studied every item of a 
ship’a machinery—chart.and all.” 

‘Bo fair a commander would conversa ship 
into a floating Eden!” he returned, hia voiee, 
deep, intense, carried away by earnest con- 
viction that she did not over-estimate her 
ability, and devoutly wishing it were possible 
to take a long voyage with so charming a 
skipper. P 

She crimsened up to her transparent little 
shell ears, realising in one brief instant that 
ghe was talkiog to.a perfect stranger wish as 
much freedom as if he and she had known 
each other for months, at least. 

‘‘My father will wonder what has heeome 
of me, so I'l! bid you good-day,”’ bowing her 
golden bead, and reeeding at the same.time. 

**Good-day!"’ he rejoined, reluctantly, the 
sunlight fading with her departure. ‘What 
crass fool I was not to have invented some 
excuse to keep her a few minutes longer 


instead of standing here speechless, like a - 


log!”’ 

Irvine Wakeling had met his fate. Those 
clear starlike eyes had done more mischief in 
a few minutes than any of the sirens he had 
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ever met, whose seductive wiles had been cast 
about him to enslave his heart and take him 
jive. 

There's not a girl to compare with her!” 
he told himself, as he turned away and saun- 
tered back through the lover's walk, revolving 
in his mind how he could devise a plan to 
meet this wood-nymph again, and discarding 
each one with disgust at their absurdity. 

‘*IT can’t pounce upon her ped as if she 
were on show like a doll. Oh! confound it! 
My head is giddy now with thinking,” he 
muttered, his brain in a whirl of excitement, 
ecstacy, amazement and perplexity in one, 
for all his life every obstacle had given way to 
his will and pleasure. To be opposed was not 
his experience ; yet he saw no end of difficul- 
ties to overcome if he intended to continue 
the acquaintance, because this lovely maiden 
was no ordinary village beauty, whom he 
could flatter and lure into his arms, neither 
was she in the position of an equal socially. 

There lay the gulf, wide and yawning, that 
no bridge could connect or mollify. 





CHAPTER III. 


Wao was that you were talking to just now, 
laseie ? ’ asked a broad-shouldered, mahogany- 
oor man, with a beautifal brown 

, just a wee bit fleckled with silver; a 
bluff tender.eyed man, with a deep, rich, bass 
voice that had been heard above the fury of 
many as storm. A broad, gold band round 
his cap was not needed to reveal his calling, 
for one felt if as the sea was at your feet when 
Captain Grayling was talking to you. 

** I cannot tell you, dear. I only know he 
= = to look at, and had two such lovely 

ogs ” 
lovely dogs” ‘he ‘regusted, canliing ef. ber 
logs,” repeated, smiling at her 
saabioveniie. 

“« You are trying to tease me, you naughty 
dadsie,” she retorted, as she linked her arm 
in _ and shook her bonny young head saucily 
at him. 

**You rogue,” he said, proudly. ‘ Come 
and see how old Blogg has slung your ham- 
mock.” 

‘Has he done it?” 

** Yes, and contrived a kind of awning to 
keep your head from the sun.” 

‘*And you have been superintending it all 
He while? Oh, father ! how petted and spoilt 

am!" 

‘‘ Not spoilt, dear, if petted,” he corrected, 
caressing the small sun-tanned hand that lay 
on his strong, massive arm. 

“I ’opes you likes it, Missy Shirra,” said 
a battered sailor, with a face the hue of an 
old brick, furrowed and seamed with wind 
and weather. 

‘*Why, you have made a most delightfal 
affair, and how smart!” 

“It wouldn’t be a fit nest for the purty 
bird if I hadn’t put a little bit of finery about 
it,” returned the old man, yong Pe 
with pride at his handiwork and § 3 
delighted countenance, as she beheld the really 
pretty swinging hammock, with its white 
canvas awning, bound with blue braid and 
handsome blue ropes and tassels. 

‘Now I call it downright perfect, fit for 
& princess!" she said, as she stepped in and 
— herself in it to try the effect. ‘‘ Fancy 

ow splendid it will be to curl oneself up here 
on a hot August day under these old trees and 
dream of the time we spent on the old briny 
under burning skies, dadsie! ” 

‘** You shall be my nightingale, and sing to 
me while I smoke my pipe of an evening,” 
her father returned. ‘Oh! the jolly days 
we'll have, lassie.” 

‘* How perfect they would be if the strangor 
with the dark, sionate eyes could join 
them !”’ was the thought that flashed in her 
mind like lightning—unbidden, it is true. 

“T’ll give you the loveliest glass of punch, 
Blogg, you ever drank, to-night,” she told 
him, with a winning smile. 





ee 


though she feared he had found out her firs 
* T expect some land-lubber will be coming 





“And I'll drink to your very good health, 
missy, and happiness,” the old man said, his 
pale, washed-out eyes brightening. 
‘Lord love the lass! The sound of her/here some day to fly off with my bonny 
petty eles mahes a0 oe Sestis 5S | he ht almost sadly, as he 
e muttered, as she bore her father away to|opened a bottle of Bass at his elbow, hig 
show him the bloom which had barst out in ‘« There was safety 
ea peach tree down by | from thai 
® south wall. 


happening on board ship.” 
‘** Why do those eyes keep recurring to m 


$ 

Bee oy preye me — = like my Pigeon 
dadsie,’’ she observ reaking 

mind?” she thought, as, together, bl Ei ; 

sea-warrior and she strolled about the 


gloomy reverie, 
“ Considering I have jast taken a second 
delightfal old garden, out into the meadows : ; 


helping, child, that ought to prove how 
where the golden flowers were peeping forth | admirable it is in my estimation! You are 
half-coyly, the buttercups and marsh-mallows | getting an adept in cooking.” 
in their fall glory, and the willows by the| ‘‘ Hannah was quite shocked to see me with 
glassy river were sighing and murmuring/ my sleeves tu up ready for work,” she 
plaintive little sighs as the soft breeze of| laughed; ‘‘and said I sh spoil my hands 
springtide rustled among their leaves. and all that. Do you think I shall?” glanc- 
_ Something bright lay on the grass on the/| ing at the pretty, soft, pink palms critically, 
river bank ; she stooped and picked it up. It} and the backs, which had a slight tanniness 
was an amber and gold tte holder, with | about them, the result of her sea life, which 
— engraved on it, and emitted an aroma/ was fading fast away now they were not ex. 
of fragrant cigars. 

Barning blushes leaped to her face as she 


posed to wind and sun, 
“Spoil! Certainly not. A little soap and 
held the costly little thing in her hand, for 
she positively knew it belonged to the owner 


water always brings them right again. Tell 
of those dark, luring eyes, which seemed to 


Hannah she’s a noodle.’’ 
His simple mind failed to grasp her mean. 
= her, despite the effort she made to shake 
off the our. 


ing that it was their delicate softness and 
slender shape she dreaded to impair. 
Her father was unaware of her captured 
treasure ; and she, for the first time in her 


Since when, though, had come that terror ? 

Only from the blissful moment when Irvine 
young life, actually concealed the fact, and 
thrust it in her t. Why she should have 


stood smiling, hat in hand, as she drew to- 
wards him in the morning unaware of his 
acted thus even she wo have found it 
difficult to explain. 


presence, till their eyes met. 
** Hannah has red, hard hands, though,” she 
** He'll come back for it when he misses it,"’ 
she thought, exultantly, ‘‘and I can then 


—., a little reproachfully; ‘‘and she 
restore it ;”’ and she longed to be alone with 
her prize to look at it secretly, as the miser 

























000 
gloats over his gold. 


« Some people have red noses, and eyes that 
squint, yet it doesn’t follow that we all are 

‘ Dadsie, I think we will turn back now,” 
she suggested. 


afflicted the same;”’ he argued. ‘ Not that I 
would have you y oe Bay pretty hands, or 

‘* Why, you're never tired, lassie?” he urged. 
‘* Where’s your sea legs that used to trip 


even your toes. sly speaking, lassie, I 
am A. quite such a selfish old hunks as to 
a eee eae 


wish that. 
“ This isn't sea,’ she reminded him with a 


“1 am the selfish one,” she thonght, with 
self-abasement and , at even mention- 

smile. ‘‘ And, do you know, I fancy land tries 

you far sooner than the sea, after all.” 


ing such a frivolous cy. ** The idea of me 
being so vain and conceited a gir), who never 
cared a rap how I looked on the dear old ship. 
It would serve me right if father scolded me 
ever so much.” 

Ola Blogg made one of her audience in the 
poser, oe | tea, asan 1 treat, and she 
sang “‘ The Ski and his Boy,” positively 
ravishing him into a wild state of excitement, 
and making the glasses on the table dance 
with his enthusiastic applause with feet, hands 
and mouth, as he out “‘ hancore,” in a 


over she then with deft fingers com- 
yeh my make the promised grog, aided b 
lemons and sparkling white sugar, and hand 
the fragrant, steaming tumblers to her father 
and Blogg with her own pretty hands ; and he 
ee ee aie 
health, prosperity, ppiness, coup 
his master, the Captain, in his heartfelt 


wishes. 

Several hours ela ere Shirra could woo 
the placid god of to her wakeful eyes, 
though her sunny head rested on the softest 
and downiest of pillows. ’ 

Those dogs who scampered into her sitting: 
room would recur to her mind in their joyous 
playfulness and friendliness. Then the deep, in- 
tense inflection of the stranger’s voice seemed 
to ring in ber ear ; and she resolved to take 
stroll down the river lane in the morning, 10 
hopes of seeing Irvine, and restoring him his 


; “Tt aie only be right,” she told herself. 
“ Who knows what store he may set upon it. 
Perhaps it was a present from a dear sister Or 
mother ? How grateful I should be for anyone 
to find anything dadsie had given to me that I 
had lost.” 

Thus she communed, yearning for the long, 


** Perhaps it does,’ he agreed, for healways 
became a convert to her opinions, thoroughly 
convinced she was a kind of inspired young 
oracle, who must be right. 

As soon as she was safely seated in her own 
little pink-and-white nest of a bedroom out 
came her treasure, 

“* How pretty it is!’’ she murmured, gazing 
at it admiringly, “‘ And how nice it smells,” 
handling it tenderly, her violet eyes dreamy 
with mystic shadows, her curved mouth just 
parted with the strong temptation which 
assailed her to kiss it. And she yielded to 
the temptation. 

Shirra was magnetised by the electric flaid 
of love, though the tiny rosy god had only 
just sent his quivering arrow a few hours 
before into her young, guileless heart, to 
change the whole current of her unclouded, 
innocent existence. 

‘* What a horrid gown to be seen in!" she 
reflected, when she was changing it for a 
pretty dove-coloured cashmere, with collar and 
cuffs of sapphire plush. “I wish father 
wouldn't persist in my wearing these odious 
prints of a morning,” as she plucked a spray 
of wild roses and fastened them at her throat, 
~ ee touch which had a most charming 
effect. 

She little dreamt how dainty and sweet 
she appeared in her abused cotton, or the 
power she pomp of making and creating 
the style of any garment she wore by her own 
perfect unstudied grace of form and gestures 
which, to a stranger, struck them as identical 
to that of s Moorish girl accustomed to 
carrying a water pitcher on her head. 

As she took her seat at the three o'clock 
dinner-table the Captain thought she had 
never looked so winsome. A soft light shone| dreary night to fly away, and give place to the 
in her eyes, and the colour seemed to deepen | welcome dawn of day, when Nature took its 
in her cheeks when they met his glance, as | revenge and closed the innocent blue eyes and 
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steeped the fair young spirit in slumber, 
peaceful and calm as & little child’s. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was & heavenly morning when Shirra 
gallied forth, » book of poems in her hand, 
clad ina pale-blue cambric gown and a big 
straw hat tilted coquettishly over her witch- 


ing face the least bit “pres & cluster of 
battercups tucked into the that confined 
her slender waist. 


She took op her station on a little knoll by 
the river bank, a capital spot to see anyone 
approaching from the further end, and opened 
her book, which, truth to say, she found it 
impossible to concentrate her attention on for 
¢wo minutes together. 

Suddenly her heart gave a wild throb of 
delight, and then seemed to stop its pulsations 
as Irvine Wakeling came towards her at a 
quick, decided pace. 

She felt she must fly away for one brief 
iostant now that he was close upon her. The 
maiden bashfalness of her nature recoiled, 
when it was too late, from the task she had 
set herself. 

“If I hadn’t have come,” she thought. 
“Oh! what can I say? It is too late to 


escape.” 

“ fc was thinking of Eden, and here have I 
found Eve,” he said, as she rose abruptly, 
letting her book fall at her feet in her trepida- 
tion and embarrassment. 

“T—I found this,” she stammered. ‘ Does 
it not belong to you?” producing the meer- 
schaum trifle with tremulous haste, 

“Why, yes, that is my poor little holder 
come back to life again. I had given it up as 
gone for good. How can I thank you for restor- 
ing it?” cing in rapt admiration at the 
beautiful dyed now with rosy blushes. 

“TI am ever so pleased to do so,’ she man- 
aged to say. “I found it yesterday a few 
yards away from this spot.” 

“And you guessed it belonged to me; but 
supposing it had not?” 

“Well, I should have got my father to 
cause inquiries to be made for its owner," 
stifling down that fluttering nervousness with 
& mighty effort of will. 

“How much I shall prize it since it has 
been in your keeping you will never know. It is 
priceless now |” 

His looks, words, all betrayed the earnest- 
ness he felt, as he took it from her, and clasped 
it in his hand. 

How sweetly they fell on her eager ears, 
— Ye in every nerve of her sensitive 

me 

“ You place too high a value, I fear, on a 
a occurrence,’’ she answered, deprecat- 

y. 

“Nothing could be trivial which you 
touched or took interest in. Do you know I 
was under the impression this time yesterday, 
till I saw you, that Woodleigh was one of the 
dullest, prosaic old places a man was ever 
doomed to exist in." 

‘And now?” she interposed, shyly. 

“I think it one of the most beautifal of 
spots on earth, but then I can say with the 
inspired poet,— 


‘There is a power in this sweet place, 
An Eve in this garden of ruling grace, 

Which to the flowers, did they waken or dream, 
Was as God is to the starry scheme’ ! ” 


Deeper and more thrilling became his voice 
@8 he continued,— 

“ Forgive me if my words a too bold, 
too reckless, but you are so different to any 
lady I ever met, so like the ideal my brain 
has conseived of all I admire in womanhood, 
that the past seems a dream, in which you 
bo oe absent from my side.” 

“I must not stay any longer,” she urged, 
we of the power he was fast gaining am 

rt heart, and blaming herself for it all as if 
she were guilty of some sin. 





| 


“TI shall think I have offended you past 
recall if you leave me, I have so much to say. 
Yet all s flies from me when you say 
that,’ holding out his hand supplicatingly. 

“My father will wonder at my long absence, 
and — come here to look for me." 

“T wo be glad, for then I could make 
myself known to him, and crave him to 
indulge me by ‘relating some of his yarns of 
yay and perilous escapes from the vasty 

leep.”” 

‘*Which he would only be too pleased to 
spin by the yard,” she said, animatedly, all 
coyness and shyness melting away while chat- 
ting about her revered father, whom she 
— with all her young, faithful loving 
80 


‘‘ T have not told youwho I am yet, Will you 
be surprised to know that Iam a neighbour?” 
terposed. 


he 

“Way?” he asked, ea 

“Why?” he eagerly. 

‘*I supposed I divined it,’’ she laughed, her 
amethyst eyes dancing with fun and merri- 
ment, her cheeks glowing with the hue of a 
carnation, her lips fall and_pouting, like ripe 
cherries in July. 

“I believe you are some fairy from the 
starry regions,” he said, dazed by the glory 
of her beauty, which seemed to burst upon 
him like some splendid meteor, dazzling, yet 
blinding him by its very grandeur. 

His eyes became laden with the feeling she 
had stirred in his breast, and his voice 
vibrated with a thrilling tone of deep, passion. 
ate admiration that overwhelmed her once 
more with a timid dovelike shyness, and a 
wild desire to fiy. 

* Really I must go,’’ she pleaded. ‘'Father 
will see you, as you are a near neighbour, one 
of these mornings!" 

‘“* Have you no curiosity to know my name ?”’ 
he asked, almost reproachfally, “or desire to 
give me yours?” 

“My name is Shirra Grayling,” his looks 
and words forcing it from her, despite her 
desire to run away from his persuasive eyes 
and voice. 

‘And mine Irvine Wakeling, of Woodleigh 
a dold place I 

“ * gran see ing through 
the trees!” she said, with a aihtle ave, as he 
recollected how she had lingered at the lodge- 
gate many an early morning to admire the 
stately beauty of the ancient Abbey, and its 
unrivalled gardens spread around it. 

“It is not half so romantic and pretty as 
your cottage, to my mind. The rooms seem to 
me more like barrack-rooms, which only a 
regiment would fill comfortably.” 

“ You forget the park and gardens,” she 
suggested. 

‘Requires another regiment to fill them,” 
he said, with a smile. 

“T see you do not like solitude,” she replied, 
her maiden fears again checked in the badinage 
of the two youthful natures. 

‘** Not hitherto, I admit. Life andgaiety have 
been my delight; but I fancy I could easily 
change it if—if I had someone to share it with 

2a. ” 


‘* A sister! '’ she cut in swiftly ; ‘ or a troop 
of them even would be nice if you are very 
dail!” her eyes seeking the pale-green rushes 
once more in quivering confusion. 

‘“*No I—I should like you,” he spoke out 
boldly. 

“Yes, yes! Bat you see I couldn’t be your 
sister,’’ she retorted, naively. 

‘* No, thank Heaven !” this half to himself; 
but her sharp little pearl-tinted ears caught 
the strange words, and she said, somewhat 
demaurely,— 

‘Do you prefer, then, to reign alone in the 
hearts of your father and mother ? ”’ 

“Tt is not that. -A sister to share their love 
and our home would have made things almost 
perfect. It is—but there, I cannot quite ex- 

lain what I meant,’ he stammered, afraid 

+ he should appear too ardent, too bold in 
his manner and speech, and thus alarm this 
fair woodlark ere his soft tongue, tipped by 


sweet, luring, impassioned whisperings, could 
win her confidence. 

‘I may not stay any longer now,” she re- 
minded him, “ Perhaps my father and you 
will meet soon? I know you will much prefer 
@ chat with him. He oan tell you no end of 
wonderfal things.” 

A smile of amused incredulity passed over 
his face at the men oe of anyone, even a 
Crichton, superseding r in his estimation as 
& com e 

“I must not, of course, delay you,” he re- 
turned, reluctantly ; ‘‘and I shall most cer- 
tainly take the first opportunity afforded to 
me to become acquainted with Captain Gray- 
ling. But I own toa strong desire to hear a 
few of your own experiences in your travels, 
and this old lane is a delightful spot to wander 
in and listen to such an interesting account 
from tbe lips, too, of a young lady!” 

“I¢ would be a novelty, you mean; for 

irls, as a rule, are stay-at-homes, who have 
ndsmen for fathers.’’ 

** Yes, oh! yes, that’s it,’’ he added, swiftly. 

‘Well, I will tell you a few if you so par- 
ticularly wish it. Say to-morrow morning 
about this time, if fine.” 

Then he held out his hand, and she, a least 
bit shyly, gave him hers in return. 

He held it in his for several moments, and 
thought it one of the prettiest sun-flecked 
little hands a sculptor ever dreamt of in his 
most inspired moments. And before he re- 
stored it he raised it to his lips and left a 
warm, impassioned kiss there that sent a 
thrill of exquisite feeling coursing through 
her system, electrical in its power and in- 
describable pleasure, 

A strange, new bliss threw its glorious tints 
over the face of nature, the sweet, mysterious 
rapture arising from love's first awakeniug. 

he blue sky, the soft, breathing wiad, the 
scent of the budding flowers and vewly-born 
nature surrounding them, all spoke a divine, 
new language, a fresh revelation she had 
never conceived before could exist for mortal 
to enjoy. 

The trees, as they rustled their tender young 
leaves cheerfully over her bonny head, seemed 
to whisper,— 

‘* Rejoice with us, for we too are lovely, and 
we revel in your new-found bliss."’ 

He lingered on, loth to leave the too seduc- 
tive spot long after she had gone. Then he 
turned and strolled back to the Abbey in deep, 
concentrated thought. ' 

“I’m clean gone, bewitched,” he said 
dreamily, as he reached the open road. 
“I’m in for it now. It's deuced awkward, 
for if the mater was to get a scent of it I 
should be packed off to the Antipodes, or 
the Infernal Regions. Why can’t a girl of 
my own caste be lovely and bewitching instead 
of matter of fact, as they all are, cut as it 
were from the same pattern, so that a fellow 
feels one is the exact copy of another, and 
consequently has no desire to test their wifely 
devotion !” , 

It is not difficult to see Irvine was a bit of 
@ cynic, that he had given the fair sex more 
than a passing glance; and thought, like many 
wealthy idle young men, who flitter about 
seeking superhaman attractions among the 
women of his limited world, found, to his dis- 
may, they were only ordinary mortals after 
all, in spite of their immense advantage over 
— humbler sisters of being born in the 
purple. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Wuere have you been, Irvine, all the 
morning?” asked the Baronet, when his son 
strolled into the lodge gate, in a kind of 
dreamy brown study. 

The young man looked up with a half 
many mn ad ape mage _ a who 
was taking a q cigar out glorious 
noontide instead of his smoking-room. 

‘“ a have been rambling about, father, that 
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* You are richt; ‘thatie all’ seerne to be 
your only ambition,” he rewiwrled) testily) 
“Do you knew that Lady Oynithtaieexpected 
every minute? Have yea no chivalry im your 
nature, t6 ramble about, as you term it} wher 
you stionld have siarted off before this to 
meet her at the station?” 

“T had forgotten al aboutit,” he confessed. 
‘' Besides, Mrs. Rymell withbe with her.” 

“ Vastly polite, tpon ary honour;”’ sneered 
the Baronet, deeply annoyed at bhie‘coolness- 
‘Your University coarser hae not iaiproved 
your manners or good breediny, at all events; 
when you-epeaik of the avrivakot the daughter: 
of a Inte Earl; and sister of the present ons; 
with aa little recpeet ag if she werea new 
domestic about to ester upon her daties in 
the servants® hall.” 

“T trast I havenot forgotten what is due 
from a gentleman to a lady by reab intent, 
sir!’’ he replied gravely, stung by the taunting 
reproof, ‘‘or what is daefrom yoursow to # 
visitor of _Lady Cynthia's exalted station. 
When my mother mentioned the letter she 
received this morning I did not quite catch 
the hour or the day she was to arrive, bat I'll 
make up for lost time and start ieymediutely.” 

The sternness relaxed’ ftom the Baronet’s 
features as Irvine betook himself off to the 
stables to order bis horse. 

“ Mad-brained young jackanapes!"” he 
muttered; ‘‘he wants a tight curb, or he will 
loosen the traces altogether. He has been 
spoilt by us both, permitted to rum riot, as it 
hone Se hie own sweet will; but it is not too 

late, 

* Confounded bore her tarniog up,” selilo- 
quised poor Irvine in high dudgeop, as’ his 
splendid hunter was being hastily prepared 
for her master. “ How on earth stall I got a 
quiet hour to myself, and I have promised $o 
meet Shirra to-morrow morning if fixe. 
Hang Lady Cynthia!” 

Over bitland dale tore Jetty and her master, 
the black, glossy, arched neck well forward, 
her red nostrils expanded with delight at the 
smart pace he permitted her to indulge in. 

As Irvine, who had taken the shortest cut 
to the station, across meadows and pastoral 
glades, and gained at last the open: roadway 
leading to his destination, the handsome 
landau from the Abbey, containing bis mother 
and two other ladies, drove towards him. 

He drew up beside it, and with raised hat 
stammered out an apology for being so late, 
seeing the expression of displeasure his 
mother bore him, when she gave him a burried 
glanee of rebuke and reproach. 

“FT admit you area little tardy, sir, in 
coming to meet the train,” observed Lady 
Cynthia Bramerton, a brown-eyed, brown- 
haired, distinguished- looking girl, with a pale 
opalescent skin, and a languid air, touched 
with a mixtare of insolence and susterity 
combined, and robed in an art costume of 
olive-green velves and cream-white surab, 
delicately traced in fine gold embroidery. 

“T am very sorry; but you see time slips 
by in these raral old lanes, snd-you traverse a 
mile or 0 before you realise it, till it is time 
to turn back.’’ 

** T see you are a lover of mature. Do you 
indulge in botany? I have heard it is very 
amusing to collect specimens for those who 
cultivate the taste,” Lady Cynthia said. 

**No, Lam not exactly # botanist; though I 
admire ferns, trees, and flowers in their 
place,’”’ he langhingly rejoined. 

‘You are like me, Irvine. You are con- 
tented to take and enjoy all the good things of 
this world without seeking to kaow too much, 
which, after all, only. bores one,” supple- 
mented Mrs. Rymell, a lady-of uncertain age, 
and the aunt and chspsrone of the young 
heiress, 

‘* And robs the people who have to live by 
their wits and braine of their due,’ added 
Luedy Wekeling. 

“What a lot of twaddle and menvense;” 
thought Irvine,” a fellow has-to keep talking. 
What a contrast to the sweet, yetsimple, con- 
verse of an hour previously—such a contrast 





to any ke had ever experienced: before with 
any young lady of his a i ca. 

How he yearned to set: Jetty pe @ hard, 
ppan lop to escape: from conver. 
Teton eit een, 

“* How-ver ogeoft you to be absent 
wien 1 wes sesty'to start to fetch Lady 
Oyuthia | Really, levine, youw are-very reavics 
and ongallant,” reprovet Lady Wakeling, 
when she contrived to enatch » moment.atone 
with her son. 

“ Lady Cynthia bas: accepted my apology, 
therefore absolved: nse, my dear punstilions 
muter,’’ he retorted lightby. 

“Wher will yor learn wicdom?.”’ she 
sighed, keenly alive to big utter incifference 
and nonchalance at the visit of the heiress, 

“When Il am grey-headed; 1: bope,. and 
find my molers not‘ quite so-reliable:to chew 
crusts |" 

‘You are incorrigible!’ smiling,ia epite of 
herself, at his mirthfal sunny face and 
repartee, 

After the lancheon, which was served right 
réyally im: honour of the guests, with the 
choicest fraits from the orchard houses, while 
the hothouses had been ransacked to afford 
the early roses and delicate hilies to: deck the 
costly epergues of Venetian beanty, the chef 
d cuvre of the great ltaliam Salviati. 

‘ You must take Lady Cynthia for a stroll, 
Irvine. I am sure she would like to see 

in its spring garb,’ the Baronet 
remarked, as they left the tabie. 

“ And while you two are away in the merry 
sunshine Mrs. Rymell and I will have a quiet 
téte-a the,” taterposed Lady Wakeling, ‘‘ lam 
dying to hear all the news frem towny’ 

“Not amy scandal, of course,” latghed 
Lady Oynthia. ‘That would-be treason, eh?” 

‘We shall talk as innocensly as doves, 1 assure 
you, my dear!” her aantsaid affectionately, 
beaming on her a kind smile; for though her 
niece was at times overbearing, and even 
dictatorial, yet she had a very tender spot in 
her heartfor her dead sister's daughter; her 
only kith-and.kin left by the great com 
mander-in-chiet’s death. 

Very stately, very elegant, did the young 
heiress look as she sailed down the marble 
steps in a cloud of soft white lace wound 
about her shoulders, and a French hat com 
posed of wild roses and crystal net, daintily 
set on her head, 

‘* What-s perfect couple they make! ’’ Lady 
Wakeling observed ag the two ladies watched 
them far ont of sight. 

“Superb! Both tall, graceful, and fally 
blessed’ with looke,” broke forth her 
friend enthusiastically. “ They seem cut out 


a 

“ This is a splendid old place! I feelto like 
and admire it more and more every time I 
see it!” Lady Cynthia told her cavalier as 
he pointed out to her the choicest spots of 
beauty and interest. ‘“‘ Why is that, can you 
explain it?” Her voice softened ; her whole 
manner changing into a kind of languid en- 
couragement; while her fingers clang gently 
to his arm. 

‘* Perhaps the newness of the spring-tide 
wees — ties A _ — Some 
peop er the prom richer gifts to 
the fulfilment of them.” 

““T cannot say,” she retarned, not satisfied 
at his: reply, forthis cold young man had a 
very warm spot in his heart, and she deter- 
mined to win him, to subjugate him, and 
bring him a cuppliant to her feet. His very 
coldness fired'ber pride; being so new to her, 
who was courted and flattered by a host of 

worshippersof the golden casket, 
if not the jewel it contained. 

‘«He shall bow the knee to me and beg a 
smile yet,”” she had told herself. ‘‘ That air of 
indifference will desert him for eager love and 
pleading at my feet !"’ 

“ What pretty flowers! Will-you pick some 
forme?” she asked winningly ; standing by 
® steep bank, where patch of wild anemones 


were iJ 
a} down without a word, and wae 








back again in‘a few moments, with thecoveted 
prize in his hands 

* You are very good to take such a leap for 
them,” she said, holding out her delicate 
hands ablaze with jewels. ‘“ I—I ecarocely 
thought you would obey.” 

“Lalwayaobey alady. Bathe task.ever so 
hard- I'd:-have try forit, anyway.” 

‘«If if were even dangerous?" she pursned, 

* Loannot believe:a-lady would put sucha 
téet im-that case.” 

“ B woukéson, of: course,” she hastened to. 
add; ‘for people we like should. be-sacred—] 
men Dj. not our dangex,”” 

She wae evidenthy- getting out of. her depth 
~eonlased by his:wantof reciprocity—which 
amounted te. stupidity in her eyes. 

‘* He is.obtuse,” she thought, ‘' and blind ;.” 
quite vexed at the impressionless-natare of 
Itvine; after the adniastion and devoted atien- 
tions from: her numerous admirers. 

She felt fatigued and netted, though his 
every act and gesture were-courtly, polished, 
and:above critici 


ciem. 

“ You ate fatigned.. Lhave taken you too far, 
Lady Cynithbia,”’ he said, noticing, at laet her 
listleseness. ‘‘A thousand pardons for my 
thoughtlessness. I am the most careless of 
fellows." 

“Tam not tized! Why do you think Iam?” 
flashing at him a radiant smile, one she kept 
in stock for important occasions. 

* You were-silent,”’ 

‘+ Sometimes: silence ig pregnant: with the 
most pleasant thoughtsy. too, elequent for 
speech,” she returned, 5 

‘By Jove, she is uncommonly tender,” he 
thought, by no.means elated at. his conquest, 
‘+ } wish. some other fellow was in my place, 
Ilededeueed:awkward.’’ 

“T am gladto: know yours is;”” hestammered 
out, feeling the:necessity of saying. 
polite, afraid-though; lese: be: should express: 
himeelftoo warmiy, and.so lead her:-hopeson, 
ee himself entangled: past recall im her: 
meshes. 

Lady Wakeling. kept: Mise Rymebb chatting 
in her boudoir some timeatter:the heiress had: 
fitted downstairs te the drawing-room, 2 
radiant vision in tawny amber and. white: 
setio, @ strimg of amber beads: twined around: 
her shapely neck. 

The arrogant, self-assertive air was gone. In 
its stead was afair, smiling, gracious woman 
that many a man would have gloried to woo: 
and win. 

Yet not a pulse or nerve fluttered when she 
entered his presence like some:regal young 
queen, her satin train making a sofs-ewish:on 
the polished floor as it: trailed. im rich folds 
behind her. 

‘What fon ! Why, I declare we are ready 
first! ’’ she remarked, sinking dowm on one of: 
the lounges, just where a cluster of pink lights 
shone down upon herwith a subdued brilliancy. 

Lady Oynthia was mistress of the art of 
effect, and. knew how to pose as well as any 
accomplished actress on the boards. 

Irvine was impressed by her beauty. He 
would have been less than: mam if he could 
have looked at those shapely arms, prettily 
dimpled, and innocent of drapery, except & 
shonlder-strap of narrow lace, her neck in all 
its youthfal roundness and soft contour gleam- 
ing white and pearl.-like, 

“Yes! We set our elders a noble example 
of dexterity in dressing and punctuality,” he 
replied. f 

‘Dear me, I haven't a flower,” she said, 
ruefally. ‘Iam far from complete. Give me 
geraniums out of that 
vase, like a good Samaritan.” ‘ 

He brought ber the flower, and then slipped 
on toa smallottoman ather feet, while she 
fastened it to her bodice. 

“Do they suit me?” sheasked, coquettishly. 
“I require bright flowers: and things to 
brighten me, I fancy.” . 

“ You brighten the flowers; Lady Cynthia, 
was his reply, spoken witly earnest candour. 


(To be-continued.) 
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OUT OF THE MIST. 
—o— 


«“ How it rains!” I cried, as I entered the 
comfortable parlour at Aunt Mary Deane’s, 
where my demure little ocusin, Gertie Welle, 
a visitor, like myself, was sitting at a window 
looking, with her large, soft, hazel eyes, at 
the drenched treeg that shaded the avenue 
leading to the high road, an eighth of a mile or 
so beyond. Fi . 

‘“ How the rain pours, Gertie,” I repeated, 
“It is too bad, and Dick French promised to 
call and take you out riding with him this 
afternoon,” 

Gertie turned her head quickly from. the 
window, and lifting her eyes to mine, said in 
a low voice,— 

“T am not disappointed! Mr. French 
should at least have had the courtesy to inti- 
mate that he desired’ me to ride with him 
before he thought of disposing of my person 
ortime!” 

“Oh, oh! Cousin, I see—humph, I see! 
A lover’s quarrel. So you and Master Dick 
are at war with each other—and about what, 


y? 

“Oh! how cruel you are!” sobbed the 
little beauty, as she rose to her feet, and, in a 
paroxyem of tears, was about leaving the 
room, when I caught her hand in mine at the 
door’s threshold, just in time to prevent her 
escape. 

“ Pardon me, Gertie,” I whispered. “I am 
truly sorry for my radeness—my impertinence. 
You know there are such thinge as lovers’ 
quarrels, and I of cotrge came to the sage 
conclusion that, from the remarks you just 
now dropped, you and Dick had been showing 
your claws to each other.” 

“Oh, Ned!" said my cousin, as Her soft, 
sweet eyes again filled with tears. 

: wh na I ded 

“ Why, Gertie,” I’ responded, apologetically, 
“TI spoke metaphorically. You know,” I 
added, and somehow my voice as I spoke had 
a tone of tenderness in it I could. not at the 
moment account for, ‘‘I would be the last 
person in the world to wound your féclings— 
to—to trample on 80 sensitive arspirit.”’ 

Before I had well concluded this little 
speech the witch had gently—so gently that 
I did not notice it—withdrawn her hand from 
mine, and was on the second landing of the 
stairs on her way to her own room. 

“ Confound Dick French,” I said to myaelf, 
a8 1 turned to the window at which 1 had 
found my cousin sitting; ‘‘ what business had 
he to steal the affections of such a pretty, 
harmless dove as:Gertie. But it is always the 
way with these underdone, hulking 8. 
The women first commence pitying, and end 
by loving them, while those who ought to 
have some claims on their attention are 
passed over—entirely forgotten, in fact!” 

Now, why did I, oa this.particularly rainy 
afternoon, talk in. this fashion? Hitherto I 
had looked on a union between Gertie and 
Dick as a matter of course, sievply. because, as 
Isupposed, my good-natured, mateh-making 
Aunt Mary desired it; and I empleyed. my 
Vacation in shooting and fishing, and. other 
such sports asthe country offered me. 

Bat uow, having nothing on hand to 
my attention, I began to recall with pleasure 
the sweetness of my cousin’s conntenance ; 
and somehow or other a feeling of dislike to 
my old school:fellow, Dick, rose up within me. 
In fine, I began to question’ his right to. the 
heer a Gertie, even if my aunt plotted in his 

alf, 

It was very true. he was rich, I argued with 
myself; but will happiness be insured. by the 
free use of money? Ie.not Gertie’s happiness 
Worth more than show or wealtir? I'll not see 
her cold in this ‘way, Surely the sweet girl 
must have a willk—a-—a preference of her 
own. If she loves Diek; well and good 


“If she does not, what-then?”. said a 








feminine voice, but very business-like in its 
tone, behind me, 

I turned on my heel and confronted my 
awat. 

‘* Tf she does not, aunt, then it would be a 
tin to ineiet on the marriage.” 2 

‘* Would you throw aside an eligible match 
when it was within your power to confer it on 
your niece ?” 

‘* How do, you know that the match is eli zi- 
ble? Dick French is rich, I know; but he i3 
conceited—he is an ass, ® hombog—he was so 
et school, Amd—and would you intrust tne 
happiness of such a one as Gertie Wells—your 
dead sister's only child—to a man who— 
who——” 

“ Haomph!” exclaimed my sunt, as she 
looked me directly in the eye. “I never 
thought of that. Bitten! Caught!” 

And, without another word, she walked oat 
of the apartment. 

“Bitten! Caught! What does ashe 
mean?” 

I had no time to ponder the remark of my 
relative. I heard the gallop of a horse in the 
avenue as my respected aunt and hostess 
closed the door behind her, I knew who was 
coming—who would come if it were literally 
raining minie-ballson the earth. 

It would have helped me much if I could at 
that moment have enjoyed a good swear, (as 
women do a ‘‘ good cry ”), at the approaching 
visitor ; but before I well knew what form of 
oath I should invent and which would be ap- 
propriate to the present case, my cousin again 
entered the room, and stepping up to me, said, 
as she looked down the avenue : 

“Ts not that Mr, French's horse, Ned?” 

The voice was so very steady, and the 
question so indifferently put, that I began to 
wonder. within myself if there really was a 
lovers’ quarrel after all, 

‘* Yes, cousin,” I answered, “that is Mr. 
French's horse, and I suppose Mr, French is on 
the animal's back. Whata devoted cavalier 
he is, to be sure, to ride six long miles on such 
a day as this, to see his—” 

‘You are in error, Ned,” interrnpted my 
cousin, in her calm, indifferent voice. ‘‘ Oh!” 
she suddenly cried, and as she spoke her eyes 
lighted up, and the rich blood suffased her 
neck and face in one soul-eclipsing blush, 


‘*thereis Dick! Is he not good to visit us/alon 


this stormy weather, and relieve us of its 


**Hem!”’ Lexclaimed, not looking at her, 
but. straight at a gnarled oak that stood some 
little distance out of the direct line of vision. 

‘* I¢ is delightful!” I heard the little witch 
murmur, in her sofs, musical tones. 

I looked to where she had stood a moment 
before, bnt the place was vacant. Save my- 
self, the room was tenantless. 

‘*Well! what am I to make of this 
woman?” I cried. ‘The sex is, I know, 
preposterous ; but that Gertie should, a brief 
hour ago, denounee Dick for his presnmption 
in offering to escort her over the country on 
horseback, and. now, casting aside all reserve, 
run out im the rain to embrace him! Oh, 
porn if you did bat know how madly 


« Halllo, Ned, old fellow !’’ cried my school 


chum, as he entered the parlour, escorted by | po 


my aunt, and followed by Gertie. 

** Hallo, yoursel’; Dick!’ I returned, my 
heart sinking within me at the thoaght that 
such a burly fellow ae French should make 
love to and be accepted by my pretty cousin, 
while I was away catching tromt for their 
dinners ! 

I glanced a#:Gertie, Her face was red asa 
peony. She held ‘in her hamd a note given 
her by French, which, as ske retarned to the 
piano, she tore open and glanced hastily over. 

‘He has begged to be forgiven,” I muttered) 
to myself, as I saw glad smile light up her 
countenance, ‘' Happy dog!” 

“Come with me, Dick,’ said my aunt to 
French. ‘ Excasens, Ned,’ she added, “for 
afew minutes, I wish to-consult Mr. French 


on mattere connected with the farm. Gertie, 
will you accompany us?” 

‘* Voted out, by George!’ I growled as the 
trio, without further ceromony, lefé me in the 
undisputed occupany of the apartment. ‘' Now 
that Dick and Gertie are all. right aunt will 
doubtless hurry on the marriage! and then— 
why, then I suppose I'll receive my congé. 

As I thus spoke, in the bitterness of my 
soul, my eyea rested on a sheet of paper that 
wae lying on the carpet near the piano. 

‘That is Gertie’s note, I sappose. Of 
course itis! Well, I'll pick itup aud hand it 
to her when she returns.’’ 

1 stooped to take up the billet-douc, and,as I 
caught it between my fingers, I conkl nos hejp 
but notice that the words were traced by the 
hand of a woman, so delicate was the chiro- 


graphy. L 
‘Not an apology from Dick sfter all,” I 
murmured, ‘' That’s curious!” 


Forgetfal for the instant of the ungentle- 
meanlike course I was pursuing, my eye ran 
over # sentence on the first page, which struck 
me 8s somewhat singular. It was as follows : 

‘‘Dear Gertie, you are no woman if you 
cannot make the man love you as passionately 
as you do him. You gay he is in love at 
present with no one but himseli—that was 
precisely Dick's case until he saw Sa——” 

Here the page ended; and, recalling my- 
self, I blushed for the inconsiderat of 
my conduct. 

I folded the sheot carefully, and placed it ia 
my. vest-pocket, there to remain until I should 
have an opportunity of handing it to my 
cousin, 

That night, notwithstanding the gale in- 
creased, my aunt and cousin were in the 
highest spirits. Gertie sang, played on the 
piano, and made of herself, in sheer playfal- 
ness, ag much of a kitten as it is possible for a 
human being to do—and all to the undisguised 
delight of Dick French and my aunt. 

I had to join in the sports of the evening, to 
disguise my chagrin; but in sourness of spirit 
I mentally swore at my aunt's guest. 

At laet, to my relief, Dick retired to his 
room. My aunt had gone before, at her usual 
hour, ten o’clock, and I was once more alone 
with dear Gertie, who immediately put on 
that demure look, which did not become her, 
but which she invariably wore when we were 





e. 
‘‘ Gertie,’ I said, in sheer desperation, ‘I 
wish I were a Quaker.’ 

‘‘A Qaaker!” she repeated, and she opened 
wide her eyes as she spoke, waiting for some 
explanation of my meaning before. she could 
make up her mind definitely as to my sanity, 

‘* Yes,” [I said, ‘' For then, when we happen 
to be alone, there would be a pair of us!” 

**Hal hal’’ and the little witch chirraped 
like a bird at my conceit, ' 

‘‘ Here is a note, addressed to you, which I 
found on the parlour floor, where I presume 
you must have dropped it,”’ 

As I spoke, the dear girl's face became 
crimson, and her fair hand trembled as she 
extended is to receive the note, 

“ Dick is going to be married, Ned,” she 
said, very softly, as she placed the paper in 
her bosom, 

‘¢ The deuce he is!” I respomded. ‘I sup- 
se you know whom he is to marry ?”” 

‘Oh, yes,” she answered, ‘I've seen her 
often——”’ 

“In a mirror?" I groaned. 

‘In a mirror, Ned!” and the witeh blushed 
soarlet. “Oh, no, His sister here saya he is 
going to unite himself to Miss——” 

“Then he is not going to take Gertie Wella 
from me?” I interrupted. 

“Oh, Ned! how could, you make such a 
mistake?’ cried Gertie, ‘“‘ Way, I aever— 
never——” 

“ Harrah! hurrah!” and I made the old 
homestead resound with my ories. ‘‘ It’s all 
right, then.” Y 

“Why, Ned, are you crazy?” cried my 
aunt, rushing into the room in her night. 





clothes, holding a lighted candle in one hand 
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and a pitcher containing water in the other. 
** Ig the house on fice?” 

“No, aunt, but my brain is. Gertie,” I 
continued, as I tarned to my cousin, “ may I 
hope?” 

“To be sure you may,” said my aunt. 
as That's what I invited you here for, you 


g 

** And Diok French?” 

**Oh, he’s my lawyer and general adviser. 
Poor fellow ! he’s going to make a Benedict 
of himself in a month or so.” 

** And Gertie?” 

‘* She’s gone to bed." 

“ May I vent—may I——” 

“What?” 

** Love her—ask her to be my wife, and she 
mot refuse me. On, aunt!” 

And the amiable lady burst into a loud fit 
of laughter, 

** Ned,” she said, as she regained her com- 
posure, “ go tobed. To-morrow you'll under- 
stand yourself better; and it may be that 
Gertie will consent.” 

T followed my relative's advice. I went to 
my couch ; I gathered its drapery about me; 
but my dreams were far from pleasant. I was 
haunted with the idea that Gertie would 
refuse me and run away from my persecutions 
with Dick French. 

The next morning I was early at the brook. 
The trout snapped eagerly at the bait, and I 










































































point of returning to the house to breakfast 
when whom should I meet in the path bat 
Gertie. 

_ How very beautifal she looked that morn- 


ing! 

know I must have said something exceed- 
ingly foolish to her, but as to what it was I 
have not the slightest recollection. I remem- 
ber, however, putting an arm around her 
waist and placing a kies upon her forehead. 

She soon after dieengaged herself and dis- 
appeared from the path. 

Was it a dream I had had? Did I but 
conjare up & vision of love and beauty ? 

No; it was a veritable interview. My aunt 
confirmed me in my impressions as to its 
verity during breakfast; and when Gertie 
made her appearance at the table a glance 
from her bright, loving eyes assured me thatI 
had met no ghost near the brook. 

Well, that was a good many years since; 
but I have never whispered, (even in our most 
confidential moments), in my wife's ear the 
heinousness of my offence in reading a few 
misty lines in her correspondence, but for 
which I should never have summoned sufii- 
cient courage to tell how much I loved her or 
ask her to be mine for ever. 








LITTLE PH@BE’S DISCOVERY. 
—o— 


Tuey called him a hermit, and they said he 
was @ very queer fellow. But who wouldn't 
look queer who wore a long beard all over his 
face and right up to his eyes, and long hair to 
match, and big blue goggles, and in winter a 
sh in cloak, and that lived in a tumble- 
down place that had been a tool-house when 
the workmen were making the road, and never 
epoke to anybody, and never gave his name to 
any one? 

Now and then he went down to the village 
and bought food. He did not seem so poor, 
and they said he was a miser, and hid money 
in his house. 

There were people who would have investi- 
gated that little matter—some folks are so 
curious, you know ; but once, when Jem Bates 
and his brother went to the cabin at night, 
some one fired at him out of the window, 
and some one mentioned that any one who 
came to that door at unseemly hours without 
& better excuse than Jem offered would be apt 
to be carried home. 

Jem said he felt he ought to be neighbourly 















soon had my basket well filled. I was on the | 


when he told the story ; but nobody believed 


him. 

However, this adventure stopped all efforts 
at sociability, and the hermit lived unmolested, 
except by an excellent district visitor, who 
regularly laid tracts upon a stump bard by, 
which were regularly taken in ; and once meet- 
ing the hermit in the road, that mysterious 
person handed the good man a small package 
of money, saying, *' For pious purposes.” 

Atter this the visitor always spoke well of 
him. Bat what had he done, or what had 
been done to him that he should live alone ia 
ey miserable place without any one to speak 
to 


Over Christmas dinners they sometimes 
talked of him. Had he murdered somebody, 
or defaulted, or robbed a bank, or was he 
crazy ? 

Tne kindlier folks put that interpretation on 
his conduct. Mrs. Chambers often said that 
she would carry him a dinner on Christmas- 
day if she wasn’t afraid of his gun. 

‘** Bat when a body is crazy they don’t know 
friends from enemies, things!” Mra. 
Chambers would continue, ‘And my family 
is youngand needs me. 1 daren't risk it.” 

There was one other who often 
thought about the hermit. This was little 
Phoebe Vyse. She be Fos f nine years old, 
butshe thought a great A 

Her mother was a seamstress, and some- 
times left her alone all day with no one but 
the cat; and when she played and read until 
she was tired, she used to go to the window and 
look at the hermit’s house, and shortly— 
having referred to her picture-books very 
often—she decided that he was no one but 
Santa Claus herself—Santa Claus, between 
holidays making his toys, tired as her mother 
was when she had to work very hard, and not 
jolly and rosy as he was when all his work 
was done and he harnessed his reindeer to his 
sled and took it home. 

She mentioned her belief to her mother 
now and then, but the little woman only 
laughed. If it amused Phoobe to believe this, 
why shouldn't she? There was so little to 
amuse the child. 

Phcebe’s mother was widow. Years before 
she had had a very romantic story. She had 
been married to a fine young fellow, one 
Captain Philip Eyre, of the steamer Starlight, 
and she was very, very happy, Bat sailore 
cannot stay at home, let them love their 
wives ever so well; and when little Phobe was 
only a few weeks old the Starlight sailed away, 
and never came to port again, for she was lost 
with all on board of her. 

The poor little widow, who was not a business 
woman, was cheated ont of the insurance 
money which should have been hers, and soon 
~_ what little she had by her, and she 
thought it very kind of jolly Alfred Cross to 
offer her his hand and heart, and swear to be 
a real father to Philip Eyre’s little girl. 

She married him, and went to America with 
him. But Alfred Cross, though jolly and 
good-hearted, was a hard drinker, and in his 
cups he got into a quarrel with an Italian 
sailor and was stabbed to the heart. 

Other sailors clubbed together and sent the 
widow home, But when she reached her 
mother’s house she found that she was dead. 
The letter bearing the news was on its way 
following her. 

Again the little woman was a widow, and 
obliged to earn her bread. She could not do 
much but look pretty. The needle was her 
only hope. In that small village they paid a 
sewing-woman eighteen-pence a day, and 
thought themselves generous. So the little 
two-roomed the handfal of fire, and 
what was needed to keep @ littie woman anda 
little girl alive were hard to get, and life was 
@ very poor thing to work so hard for. Still, 
every Christmas, Mrs. Cross managed to put 
something in Phoobe's stocking, and to roast 
a chicken. 

On this one, which came nearly on Phoebe’s 
tenth birthday, for she was born in Christmas 





week, it did not seem likely that she would 




















solately. 
father knew, for really it was his fault that he 
got himself murdered, and he drank ao awfully 
that I can’t respect his memory; but your 
own dear father, he was so good . 
of me! I never —— to have married any. 
body else ; I never 

it is so hard to be alone in the world. 


have either or the chicken, for she 
had had very 


luck. She had had a bad 


cold and taken her cough medicine with her 
to Mrs. Durham's, and had broken the bottle 
over Miss Darham’s blue silk and spoiled two 
p+ en Rn re Ror yy Air 

ings a > t+) work went 
to pay for That. Then she was really quite 
ill, and had to liein bed a day or two, and 
now she was working for Mrs, Jarrett for a 
shilling a day, not to be paid until after the 
holidays. Tobe sure, Mes. Jarrett sent her 
home in the trap. 


‘I do not know why ever I was born !”’ the 
, sad soul said to Pho»e. She generally 


poor 

kept her troubles from the child ; but she had 
no one else to speak to, and her heart was fall, 
“I work so hard—I work so faithfally—and 
Christmas is coming, and I shall feel thankfal 
if we have bread 
your father say if he knew what we endured !" 


to eat. Ob! what would 


‘My father?” said Phobe. ‘Don't they 


know in heaven?” 


‘ I hope not,” said poor Mes, Oross, discon- 
“I sho ‘4 care if your step. 


and so fond 
loved any one else—only 
“Your father I wouldn't haveknow. He is 


in heaven, I am sure, and I’d like to die and 
go there, too. I guess he’d forgive me. Cap. 
tain Cross was well meaning when he was 
sober—which was not often—but your own 
dear father—Captain Eyre—was a Christian 
gentleman and a splendid fellow altogether. 


You must never forget about him, Phosbe.” 
“On, I never will, mother!" said Phebe, 
beginning to cry. 
There, Te tide ou wretched too,” said 
Mrs, Cross, tying on hood ; “and I must 


go and slave for that old skinflint. If she has 


anything nice for dinner—I doubt she ever 
has—I'll put some in my pocket for you. 
You'll have to eat the cold toast, but there is 
some milk.’’ 

Then she kissed the child, and went away 
sobbing through the snow. 

Phoebe sat by the window and looked ont. A 
little down the road she saw the hermit 
brushing the snow from his rickety door. He 
wore a far cap and a sheepskin coat. ‘ 

He certainly is Santa Claus!” she ssid; 
‘“‘and if he knew, he would put something in 
mother’s stocking, if she is a big woman and 
not a little girl. I mean to go and ask him. 
He won’t let those rough men in, because 
they’d bother him, But [ won’t bother hima 
bit; I'll be as as gold!” 

Then she on her hood and pinned ashawl 
about her, and waded through the snow to the 
door of the hermit’s hut, 1s was closed now, 
and when she knocked upon it with a little 
stick she had picked up. he shouted : 

“ Sheer off, there! No admittance!” 

Bat Phebe knocked again. 

“If you ,’ she said, ‘It’s not one 
of those horrid big men ; it’s only little me. I 
never break anything.” 

Then he opened the door. 

‘* Who are you?” hesaid. ‘ 

“If you p ,”” said Phosbe, ‘I’m little 
Phosbe Eyre, and I have come to pay 4 
call.” 5; 

“ Phoobe Eyre?” he said, and put his hand 
to hishead. ‘ There are plenty of Eyres." — 

“Are there, Mr. Santa Claus?” said 
Phosbe. ‘I didn’t know.” J 

“ Did you call me Santa Claus?” said the 
hermit. 

“Yes, sir,” said aoe No one - 
knows who you are. They you a hermit; 
bat a hermit has @ cross, and a bald place 
on the Ad his bint-o yoy nda vae 
tell the ot ough, yo 

bothered when you are so busy 


C ‘ : 
“Well, you've thought it all ont, haven't 
you?” said the hermit, 
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« Yes, sir,” said Phosbe. ‘I mustn’t inter- 
rapt you, but I do want to ask you so much to 
give & present to my mother. If you don’t, 
she will only have bread for dinner Christmas, 
for everything has gone wrong. I thought, 
peing # neighbour, you wouldn’t mind if she 
was grown up. You needn't give me anything 
this time ; but if mother could have a chicken 
and a new clock I’d be so glad!" 

“Well, you did right to come to Santa 
Claus,” said the man the other folk had mis- 
taken fora hermit, sitting down and taking 
her on his knee. ‘“ Your mother shall have 
the chicken and money fora clock. Hang a 
pasket on the door-handle Christmas Eve, and 
don't tell your mother. Where do you live, 
and what is your mother’s name—Mrs. 
Cross?” 

“ Over there in that tiny-winy house,” said 
Phebe, pointing out of the window, ‘and 
her name is Cross—Mrs. Cross. But Captain 
Cross is —_s she is a widow. He —_ nice, 
but not 60 g as my poor papa, who was 
drowned at sea before I could talk. My pa 
was Captain Philip Eyre, and he sailed away 
ina ship called the Starlight, and it never 
came back any more; but my atep-father 
came after that, and stayed until he got killed. 
Bat if he hadn’t drunk so much whisky it 
wouldn’t bave happened.” 

“Good Heaven!” oried the hermit, putting 
his hand to his head again. ‘I believe 
Christmas time is coming to me for once. 
What's your mother’s first name? ” 

‘“‘ Phosbe,” said Phoebe. 

“Santa Claus will be at your house, never 
fear,” said the man. ‘Kiss me, my little 
angel, kiss me! Now, good Heaven—oh 
Heaven—have mercy on me for all my sins!” 

With this pious adjuration he put her out 
at the door and watched her until she entered 
her own. 

He was Santa Claus, Phobe felt sure of 
that, and it was hard to keep it from her 
mother; still, she had promised. 

Her mother came home that evening, sad 
and weary. She did not guess that Santa 
Claus would bring her a clock and a turkey, 
Phoebe thought; indeed, she was crying a 
little when a knock came at the door, and 
when she opened it there stood the man other 
people called the hermit, and whom she knew 
to be Santa Claus. 

“T have come to see your mother,” he said, 
and Phoebe called out gleefully, — 

‘‘ Mother, here is Santa Claus!” 

The widow arose, blushing. 

“I—I think it is the gentleman over the 
way," she said. “Exouse my little girl, she 
has very odd ideas, Mr.—_—"’ 

“Yes,” said the caller, not giving her his 
name. “I don’t often visit any one; but, if 
you'll excuse me, I'll come in, I have seen 
your little girl before, and I want to tell her a 
story. Children like stories. Sit down again 
ma’am—Mrs, Cross, I believe ? ” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“ And a widow ?” he asked. 

‘A widow,” she answered. 

Then she sat down, She was a little afraid 
of the big beard and the big sheepskin coat; 
but her caller seemed to have no evil inten. 
tions, On the contrary, he sat down a little 
behind her as she resumed chair, took 
Phoobe on his knee, and said,— 

“ Now for the story. Santa Claus can tell 
first-rate stories. He writes all the verses in 
the picture-books. So I'll begin: 

“ Once there was a lad——" 

: Yes,” said Phebe. 

He was a grown lad,” said the visitor—at 
least when I knew him—and he was in love 
With a girl whose name was Phebe. His 
‘ae was Phil. Well, there was another 
p ow named Alfred wanted Phoebe, but this 

her. They were married, and as 

'Ppy as two birds in a nest.” 

« other is interested, too,” said Phosbe. 
Wel said the man; “I thought she'd be. 
hes aly my chap Phil was a sailor, and one day 

il to sail away and leave his wife and a 
sitl baby they had, but he 


to come 





only 


back and be happy again. But a great storm 
came up and wrecked the ship, and he floated in 
a boat for days, and at last was cast, with four 
others, on some land. It was land the savages 
owned—negroes. They seized the whites and 
made slaves of them. There was no chance of 
getting away for a long while—for years—but 
this chap Phil was always on the lookout for 
one. §o at last he hit a great black devil on 
the head and got away, through swamps and 
over deserts, to a camp of white folks, on an 
expedition of some sort. They took him home; 
but when he got there, and to tLe town where 
he had left his wife and baby, he found that 
that other fellow, Alfred, thinking he was 
dead, had married her and carried her off. 
Well, he was about crazy for awhile. Then 
he made up his mind that he would never 
trouble his poor girl, who meant no harm. 
But he was eick of the world, and he—he—” 

‘* How interested mother is!’ said Phosbe. 
‘Oh, do go ont” 

But the story-teller had stopped, and her 
mother had flown to him, holding out her 
arms. 

‘* I know the rest,” she said. ‘‘ He gave up 
the world; he disguised himself; he lived 
miserably, and tkey called him a hermit. Oh, 
you are my husband, Philip Eyre! Oh, Phil, 
Phil, forgive me! I always loved you best!'’ 

“There is nothing to forgive, my girl,” 
said the hermit, “and, please Heaven, we'll go 
to church next Sunday and be married over 

in. I’m not a man. I picked up 
gold and diamonds enough among the negroes 
to make us rich for life. But, fool, that I 


was! I lived over yonder like a blind mole| boldly 


with my eyes shut, and never guessed you 
were my lass and this my little Phewbe. And 
but for the blessed child that thought me 
Santa Claus so we might have lived and died, 
I thinking you happy with Alfred Cross away 
in America.” 

“It isn’ Santa Claus,’ cried Phobe, 
“* But—but—oh, itis my own dear father come 
back again. And we be happy always 
and for ever.” . 

And certainly they were happy that Chriat- 
mas day, when Captain Philip Eyre clothed 
like other folks, and handsome as a picture 
married his own wife over again in the little 
church, and afterwards told his strange story 
to his friends over his Christmas dinner. 








THE DOCTOR’S FAMILY. 


Qa 


“Five of ’em,” said Dr. Blake with com- 
placent eyes. ‘All fine, well-grown girls, as 
straight as an arrow, and understanding 
themeelves well. E Kate. And she’s an 
odd one, not a bit the rest. I don’t 
understand it. Never did. If it was the old 
days of evil fairies I should most think she’d 
been changed in her cradle, ha, ha, ha!” 

The four Misses Blake laughed aloud, as 
in duty bound they laughed at all their 
father’s jokes. 

They were exactly like the doctor, always 
excepting a hundred extra pounds or so of 
avoirdupois, a bristly beard, and masculine 
habiliments. 

Their laugh was the very echo of his, their 
complexion was similar, they even walked and 
carried their heads like him. 

But Kate coloured like a rose, and shrank 
into her corner at the jeering laughter. 

“There isn’t one of 'em but could support 
herself just as well as any man going, if it 
were necessary,” went on the doctor. “‘ Except 
Kate. She never had any faculty that I could 
find out. Eh, what's the matter? Kate, 
where are you going?" 

‘La, pa, let her go,” said Mrs. Blake. ‘I 
don’t see why you're always sneering at poor 
Kate. She don’t take any comfort of her 
life.” 

“ Sneering!” repeated the docton, “ I’m 
speaking trath.”’ 





Miss Ethel Blake had. a studio in the north 
room and painted. The doctor, in his pater- 
nal partiality, compaiei her pictures to those 
of Turner. 

“ Just look at those reds and purples,” said 
he. “Don't it remind you of ‘ Blave 
Ship?’ There's no calculating what that girl 
will accomplish before she's thirty.’’ Miss 
Minnie taught in a school, and dabbled in 
Darwin and Herbert Spencer. ‘If Minnie 
ever writes a book,’ said the doctor, ‘‘I’d like 
a chance to read it. A girl with that shaped 
head is bound to have intellect.” 

Ada ape yp oe ee when she could get any 
member of the family to read aloud with suffi. 
cient slowness. Any rapidity of speech threw 
her off her equilibriam, but, as the doctor said, 
time would improve that. ‘I’m told that 
some of the court stenographers in London 
get a thousand pounde a-year,” observed he. 
‘“Why shouldn’t Ada?” And Clara Blake 
was taking lessons in music. ‘ She has a 
stunner of a voice,” said her father, ‘‘and in 
London they pay any price for good singers. 
I shall get her a zither when I go to town 
next. But ss for Kate, bless me, I don’t know 
how that child does fill up her time.” 

Kate, a slender, dark-faced little girl, heard 
all these comments in silence. Mr. White, 
the rector, could perhaps have told of the 
kindly visits she made to sick families, the 
sewing she did for , overworked mothers. 
The a old ist = eae 
witness to the prescriptions copi ‘or 
him, so that no frightful mistake should 
cloud his later years. As for Mrs. Blake she 

dly asserted that she couldn’t keep house 
without Kate. 

“The other girls never have any time to 
nate me,” said she. ‘' But Kate is always 
r Ng 
“* Jack at all trades and good at none,”’ said 
the doctor. ‘‘Now, see here, wife, in my 
opinion every woman ought to have a trade 
to support herself. She ought to excel in 
something. Now, what can Kate do?” 

‘Don’t worry, pa,” said Mrs. Blake. “ I'll 
risk Kate!" 

Bat one day a bomb of misfortune fell 
into the camp of the Blakes. A ne’er-do-well 
brother of the doctor, somewhere out in Aus- 
tralia, for whom he had indorsed to a con. 
siderable amount, disappeared suddenly, and 
from a comfortable competence the Blakes 
were plunged into poverty. 

‘This place must go,” said the doctor, who 
had grown old and haggard within the past 
twenty-four hours. ‘‘ We'll have to move to 
that little house on the London-road, The 
girls must go to work. The——” 

Then his voice became strangely moffled 
—the features of his face drew to one side—he 
sunk helplessiy on the floor. 

a wages ory on the right side,” said the 
doctor, w he viewed the case. ‘Oh, yes, 
he'll rally. He may live for years. But his 
professional career is over. What is that 
he’s saying? A good thing that the girls can 
support themselves? Well, so it is, eh? I 
wouldn't try to talk if I were you, doctor. 
Except Kate? Yes, I understand. But don’t 
fret—take things easy. It'll all be right.” 

The four elder girls were affectionate daugh- 
ters, and at once began to consider their 
fatares and that of their father. 

Miss Ethel boxed up a number of —_ C] 
and sent them to different art ga . 
prominent cities. Minnie applied for the 
principalship ofa high-grade school near by, 
and sent a fat bundle of M6&., on the sly, toa 
publisher in town. 

Ada put an advertisement in a a: 
“ Wanted—a situation as stenographer; 
willing to go as low as £3 per week to obtain 
experience.” 

And Clara decided to take music pupils, 
and entered an application as organist to the 
new church under Chinton Hills. 

Ron a hundred a year,” saidshe. ‘I 
may as ave it as any one else.” 

While Kate busied herself in waiting on her 
father, an@ (diligently picked up all the 
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dropped stiches of work which Mrs, Blake 
could no longer attend ta. 

The doetor took » great. fancy to. his 
youngest daughter in the capacity of, nurse, 

** | dase say the others.mean well,’’ said he, 
in that mofiled, tongue-tied speech which 
nobody but Kate conld. understand. ‘Bat 
they step eo heavy,.and. they speak so loud, 
and I can’t make. ‘em comprehend what I 
want! Kate is all the nurse I need. . Let 
them earn the family bread; that’s..what 
they're fistéd for.’’ 

As time went om, however, the family. bread 
did not ecéma to get itself earned. Miss Ethel’s 
picteres c#me. back with a considerable 
amount of. catriage to pay; but no orders 
followed. Minnie lost. not only the high- 
salaried position at which she had aimed, bat 
ths himbler one which she disdained, 
Nobody took the least notice of Ada’s adver- 
tisentént; and Clara in her first attempt to 
play the organ of the new charch broke down 
ignomiviously. 

“You should have known better than to 
attempt, with the school of training. you have 
had,’’ said the retiring organist, a little bald. 
headed enthusiast, with eyes like coals. of 
steel-grey fire. ‘' Send Kate to me,” 

« Kite cam't play!"’ faltered Clara through 
her tears. 

“T don't. know that,’’ said the organist. 
‘‘Kateoat least would know the difference 
between one of Bach's anthems and a waltz 
by Chopin, Send her tome, say!" 

So that all the four high complexioned 
Misees Biake sat helplessly bewailing them- 
selves around the family hearthstone, while 
Kate prepared inexpensive dainties for them, 
mended their gloves, and comforted them 
according to the best of. her ability,. The 
poor doctor listened uneasily to the ham of 
their voices from the next room. 

++ What are they doing there?’’ heasked, in 
hisindistinotfashion. ‘‘ Why don’t they earn 
their living,eh?” 

“We can't, pal” oried. the four girls in 
chorus. ‘ Titere’sso much-competition. We 
don’t have any influence to back us.” 

**Tbe London editors have a clique of their 
own pereonal friends, and-no one else can get 
intoit,”’ said Minnie. 

There is no demand for type-writers and 
stenographers,’’ faltered Ada. 

‘“*Art is going down,’ deolared Ethel, 
while Clara expressed herself only by tears and 
silence, 

‘*‘T suppose,’ said the doctor, ‘we must 
live, They might put me into an hospital; 
but there’s.my poor wife! And, Kate——” 

‘* Papa, it will all be right,’’ soothed Kate. 
* You must. bave faith asa grain of mustard 
seed. Only wait!” 

Tt was on a blossomy,.rain-sprinkled April 
Sanday when Doctor Blake was abletohobble 
for the firet time into the new church, leaning 
on & came on one side, and on. the other sup- 
ported by Clara. 

‘* You.are so olamsy!” said he, fretfally. 
‘* You, jerk me.sol Where's Kate? Why 
didn’t.she come?” 

‘+ Kate: ien't-as. tall as jam, pa,” whined 
poor Clara, ‘‘ nor so strong!” 

“But she's gos more sense in her than all 
the. rest.of; you put together !,” retorted the 
invalid. 

Tae sound ‘of the familiar hymns, the 
softened light of tho. stained-glass. windows, 
the voice of the olergyman, however, all 
tended to soothe the poor old man’s perturbed 
Spirit when he was seated. 

‘« My favorite hymns,’ he said to himself. 
‘'Good Heavens—it seems almost as if.I were 
& boy again! That new organ jas a sweet 
tone!” 

One by one the slow tears rolled down. his 
cheek; nor were they altogether. tears of 


sorrow, rather restful, tender dews sacred to 
the past. 

‘* T haven’t thought as much of these things 
as I ought,” pondered he, as the majestic 
straing of “Old Hundred” rolled down. the 


I. did when it laid its heavy hand on me, 
Who knows?” 

‘* Well, doctor,’ said the puffy, spectacled 
little churchwarden when they all went out, 
“ what do you think of our new organist?” 

‘¢ He understands his business, sir, that’s 
certain,’’ said Doctor Blake, 

His speech was plainer now—one could 
comprehend his meaning, 

‘ But it's a woman,” said the church. 
warden, 

‘« Then, sir, she’s @ genius.” 

‘* We've engaged her at £120 a year,” said 
the warden. ‘ Every one is pleased.” 

‘*T shall come here every Sunday and hear 
her play,” said theold man. ‘‘ I’m-sorry my 
girl couldn’t have suited you, but ——” 

“ Why, man, it is your girl,” said the cheery 
little. churchwarden.. ‘Your Kate. Mr. 
White,told us.she could play, but we didn’t 
expectmusic like this. You're right, she-is a 
genius.” 

Doctor Blake hobbled home in silence, but 
when Kate came to him after dinner he held 
out his well hand with something of a plead- 
ing sir. 

“ Kate,” said he, “my child, why didn’t 
yen Beowuse,” whispered Kate, 

“* Because,’ i "go much 
depended on it. Becanse I was so afraid I 
should fail. And.when I saw you sitting 
there—oh, papa, the keys all turned black 
before: my sight for a minute.” 

‘Daughter, all the music went straight to 
my heart,’ said Dootor Blake. ‘ You've 
done me goed. I thank Heaven that you ara 
my child |" 

And then Kate explained to him how she 
had sg Beapinng Pages yg f <p 7 mis 
givings y on the organ, how 
loved it, a. nevertheless, how amazed she 
was when Mr. White asked her, after Clara’s 
failure, to attempt the manipulation of the 
meyes and stops. att, 

** But that isn’t papa,” said Kate, hang- 
ingles ME, oe” halter 

* Eh?” said Doctor Blake. ‘* What else?” 

‘“‘ Mr. White has asked me to be his wife.” 

‘* What did you tell him, Kate?” 

**T said I couldn't leave you.” 

“Well?” 

‘*‘ And he said I needn’t. He said there was 
plenty of room in the new Rectory for you and 
mother both, and he said that a good 
daughter always made a good wife. And, oh, 
papa, I am sohappy?” 

Doctor Blake sat thinking long after Kate 
had gone totake’the afternoon service at the 
church, 

“ How strangely things turn out,’ pondered 
he. “All the four girls. upon whom I de- 
pended have.proved to be broken reeds, and 
little Kate whom I've actually despised all my 
life is the one to-lean on, Well, well, I’m 
rather old tolearn a lesson,and yet I have 
learned it to-day.” 

So Kate Blake married Mr. White, and took 
her parents home to the rectory with her, and 
the four handsome, robnet young women who 
had calenlated on. opening the world like an 
oyster, with the blade of their various careers, 
are still looking around for some way of sup- 
porting themselves, 

‘* Poor things !”’ said the rector, ‘‘ they have 
yet to learn that to bée éuccessful bread-winners 
they must absolutely excel in some one direc- 
tion. And they’ve no more idea of it than 


four children.” 
“ But they’re very talented,” said wistfal 
‘Tt isn’s talent that tells in the world’s 


Kate. 
arena,” said Mr. White, ‘It’s good common 
senge. and hard work.” 








One of the flourishing trades of San Fran- 
cisco is shark fins. The Chinese residénts 

y ten cents a pound for these delicacies, and 
t is said among ‘‘iirst-chop” Celeatials “shark 


ee 


FAGETLA. 


**Won at last he exclaimed, triumphantly, 
“Yes, Charlie,” said she; shyly) bat only on 
the strict condition, you’ know; that Iam to 
be the one."” 

A Doutcrwan’ having blistered his fingers 
in trying on a new pair of boots, exclaimed: 
T shall never get denron atall until T vears 
dem a day or two.” 

Scenz—Board School: Teacher, (to class of 
liftle girls): ‘What is the meaning of the 
word nataral?” Bright Scholar. “ When 
your hair curls of itself.” 

An Triseman. charged with an-assault was 
asked whether he was guilty. ‘“‘How-oan I 
tell, your ‘onor, till I have heard the 
evidence ?’’ was his reply. 

Ficrron—Irate Policeman: ‘' Look here, you 
published a lie about me this. morning—an 
infamons lie,. I. won't. stand it.” Serene 
Hditor: “ But jast.think where-yon, would be 
it we were to publish the‘truth about you.” 

C: ‘You are not so charitable asyou used to 
be, You used to say thatno poor man should 
goaway empty-handed from the good man’s 
door.” D: * Yes, bat that was before the poor 


rman lifted an overcoat fromthe: good man's 


hall rack.”’ © 

Dzacon Jones, (aolemnly): “My young 
friend, do you attend a place of worship?” 
Young Man: “Yes, sir; regularly, every 
Sunday night.” Deacom Jones: ‘Pray tell 
me where'you go'to' worship?” Young man: 
“T’'m on‘my way to sée her-now.” 

Tiny : “ Dearest Sophie, do tell me what you 
think of my hat? Is this rose colour becom. 
ing tome?” “O yes, if is just the colonr for 
you, dear.” Lily, (an hour later to the maid) : 


»* Take the rose-colonred hat to the. milliner’s, 


and tell her to change it for pearl grey.” 

Now, little Marie,” saida French lady to 
her god-child as they entered a confectioner's 
shop, ‘shall I give you ‘Faith, Hope, and 
Charity’ in chocolate?” Marie reflected a 
moment, and then, rising to the occasion, she 
said: ‘I shonld like the twelve Apostles, 
because they would be more. to eat.” 

Miss. AvpugnpaLp: *' Of. course we have 
cooking lessons at Lasell this year; that’s no 
novelty, The most original feature is that 
they teach us the value and practical, use of 
money.’ Mr, Dorchester: ‘The value and 
use of money, eh? When do you. graduate?” 
“Next Jane.” “Will you marry me in 
daly?” 

Between Tae Aors—Young Wife: “ Yes, 
dear, I am worried! George seems to have 
acquired such a bad habit:) When we attend 
the: theatre he: always goes out between all 
the acts,” Friend: Oh, my dear, you look 
at itin entirely the wrong way. You ought 
to be thankful that he’ comes in-between all 
the drinke."’ 

‘‘No,” said the tramp to the farmer; ‘'no 
more agricultural pursuits for me. I worked 
on the'farm once, and foand it too degrading 
fora man of my proud ambition and sencitive 
nature.” “ Bat there’s nothing degrading in 
agriculture.” “I thought so’ too util I was 
employed to stand°it a cornfield all day as 
‘@ scare-crow.” 

Eprrn, (at Monte Carlo, in an andible 
whisper) : “ I put this louis d’or on the number 
of my age, Ethel. I’m sure it will win. 
(Places the coin on 19. The ball is twirled 
and settles in the com: t marked 29.) 
Ethel: “Oh, Edith, why didn’t you place it 
upon the right one? Only think—you would 
have won 36 louis!’ 

Doctor, (after examining patient): “ You 
are in a bad shape, man, and must look out 
for consumption, Are you troubled with 
night sweats?” Patient: ‘ Night sweats? 


Well, I should say so. And who ia thuacer 
wouldn’t be if he walked all. over the house 
fifty times per. hour, with a baby- 








aisles. 


“ Perhaps Heaven knew getter than. 





fin soup”? ranks as high as that made from 
*‘ edible birds” nests.” i 


dangling over his left arm ?’* . 
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SOCIETY. 


Taz household servants of Her Majesty, 
Qaeen Victoria, are over a thousand in 
number. 

Fusnion in illness ie quite the latest thing, 
and I muss confess that it has brought out a 
new verb in the French language, for you 
continually overhear people saying’ to each 
other: ‘Mr. or Mrs. So and So? Oh, my 
dear, he or she s'est izzfluenzé !" 

Ons of the most expensive handkerchiefs 
ever produced was one made for the: Gzarina- 
afew years ago. It took seven years to make 
it, and cost.£500, Its unfortunate maker lost 
her eyesight in its making. 


On dit, that in a short time—not this 
winter, at all events—small fancy mnoffs will 
fade away into the ‘‘ by-gones,” and. be super- 
seded by the large fur ones thatso proudly 
held sway in the days of our great grand- 
mothers. One or two have already made their 
appearance. 

Tr is said that the Prince of Wales is 
anxious that Prince Edward should “ range 
himself,” as our Gallic neighbours phrase it 
—not so much because-it is desirable that-he 
should “settle down’? as that he should: 
assumes distinct individuality, if only as the 
husband of his wife. 


Tar E es. of Germany mate quite a 
sensation the other night by appearing at the 
Court reception with her hair plaited in two 
long braids that hung down 2 /a Gretchen ! 
It cannot be said to have become Her Majesty, 
but we suppose she is tired of high coiffeurs, 
and wished to try a variety. 


Srrance to say, the world is indebted for 
some of the costliest of its lace fabrics. toa 
class vowed to perpetual abstinence from the 
vanities of the The nous of the 
midcle ages ‘introduced guipure, and in fact 
almost up to the time*of the Reformation the 
nunneriss were the principal lsce and em- 
broidery factories, 


Wuen the Prinesss of. Wales.is at Sandring- 
ham her life isa very busy one. She attends 
a good deal to her guests; and a’ great deal to 
the schools, which are very remarkable both 
as regards management and:resnits. She has 
established all kinds of teohnieal teaching; 
and her carving sohool, and that'in which 
brass and metal work. is taught, are.extremely 
good. She spends a great part of her morn- 
ing looking after them, and she always pre- 
sents bitof work done: by her pirls to those 
ladies of whom’ she ia fond; Ste plays a 
great deal, and reads largely and widely, and 
is very well informed .on.many.anbdjecis. 


Surety an Karl's coronet. was mever kept in 
& Cellar before the sixth Harl of Orkney 
selected that unnsual revépticte for his. In 
his will he bequeatha this coronet, ‘ which 
will be found in the cellar. at 26; Sussex -place,’’ 
together with certain piottires, to hie nephew, 
who succeeds him in the titls, for use during: 
his life, or until-he marries a.certain lady, in; 
which case both pictures and corouet are to 
be held in trast for the use of another 
nephew, 


Tuere can be no doubt that poor Crown 
Prince R ia waean extremely 
sensitive man, Even in bis very impersonal 
and ornithological book there are indications 
of this to be fonni, neg in his extreme 
excitement when shooting His first vulture. 
The dark. forest, the. grand sweeps of the 
mountain valleys, and. the first meeting with 
the valtures pnt him into such an uncontrol- 
able state of excitement that his rifle ‘‘ shook 
like a reed” in his hands, and miseing his 
bird, he was in a state of “ utter despondency.” 
Here, and in other passages, may surely be 

iscovered signs, of.a natare of which the 
terrible tragedy at Meysrling was perhaps 
only an almost inevitable ontcorrs, 





STATISTICS. 


THERE were on December 31, 2,454 building 
societies in England and Wales, 50 in Scot- 
land, and 51 in Ireland. 

Recent statistics show that nine million 
Germans live ontside of the Fatherland, of 
whom seven millions are to. be found in the 
United States. 

Between the ist April and the. 2nd inst. the 
total receipts into the Exchequer amounted to 
£46,550,638, as compared with £46 510,025 
last year, and the expenditure to £50,655 367, 
as against £51,225029. On Saturday the 
Treasury balances stood at £1;195,774, as com- 
pared with £1,327,292, 

Accorpine to a Pragsian botanist, there are 
about 2300 different plants which are dis- 
tinctly usefol to homanity. Of these 1140 
are used in medicine; 283 yield fruits or 
seeds which are commercially regarded as 
articles of food ; 117.rank as edible vegetables ; 
104 provide edible roots, tubers, or under- 
ground stalks; 40 may be classed as flour 
producers; 21 yield sago from their pith; 21 
contain sugar in paying quantities; 30 give 
oil; 8 exude wax; 73 yield dye-stufis; 16 are 
valuable for the alkali which they contain; 
and 40 are forage plants. 





GEMS. 


Noruine sharpens the arrow of garcasm so 
keenly as the courtesy that polishes it, No 
reproach is like: that we clothe with a smile 
and present witha bow. 

He only is great who has the habits of 
greatness, who, after performing what none in 


‘ten thousand could ‘accomplish, passes on like 


Samson and tells neither father or mother 
of it. 

Virtve is brave. and frank; vice only is 
sinuous and sneaking.. A young lady who 
carries a proscribed book in her pocket, and 
reads it by stealth, is beginning an evil course 
which may lead to degradation and ruin. 

Tue purest and holiest relation in life is 
that of marriage, which ought never to be 
regarded as a mere civil contract, entered into 
from mere worldly ends; but ag an essential 
union of two minds, by which each gains a 
new power, and: acquires new capacities for 
usefulness. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. . 


ee 


Bonne hoi :liguid- may. be safely poured 
into a glasejar or tumbler. by. first. putting a 


eilver spoon in‘the dish, Be careful, however,; 


that a draft of cold air does not strike the 
veesel while hot, 


Bomzp Ovsrarv.—Takea pint of milk and: 


the yolks of three eggs, unless wanted very 
thick, when four, or even‘six my be used. 
Make the milk warm, beat the eggs until they 
are free from strings, mix milk and eggs 
together, beating all the titme, sweeten with 
two ta oonfals. of sugar. Use a. double 
boiler if possible; stir the custard over the 
fire until it thickens, but do not let it boil, or 
the eggs. will curdle. 


Oranct Puppme.—Take four good sized: 


oranges, peel, seed and cut into small pieces. 
Sprinkle a cup of sugar over the pieces 
and let stand. Into aquart of nearly boiling 
milk stir two tablespoonfals of cornstarch 
mixed with» little water and ‘the beaten yolks 
of'three eggs. Let it cook fora few minutes, 
being. carefal not #6 let if burn. When cool, 
(you must -beat it up from time to time), poar 
over the oranges. Make w# frosting of the 
whites of eggs beaten and ‘a halt oe of sugar, 
and.spread over the top ofthe pudding. Place 
in the oven for a few minutesitobrown.. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A RECENT order of the Czar’ Has deprived 
all “uneducated persons” of the fight of 
voting in the Baltic provinces, 

Forrtcn engineers report that at the pre- 
sent rate of sinking the northern coast of 
France will in a few centuries be completely 
submerged. 

ComprREsszED air is being used as a motive 
power in some of the cities of France. It 
has started a new industry in the manufacture 
of plant for the purpose. 

A German authority affirms that oaks are 
more frequently struck. by lightning than 
beeches, because the leaves of the beech are 
covered with a fine down which is a better 
conductor of electricity than the smooth 
leaves of the oak. Experiments with elec: 
trical machines confirm the theory. 

Tue cultivation of the native poppy ia 
China is making enormous strides, and the 
danger of famine with which the authorities 
have to grapple in any exceptional year will be 
largely increased, owing to 80 much of the 
land being devoted to the cultivation of the 
poppy instead of to food staples. 

Tue steel needle was first mannfactured in 
Spain, where the process of making it wae 
long kept secret, whence it was first im 
into England in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
In 1650 Christopher Greening, at Long Cree- 
den, in Buckinghamshire, erected needle 
works, and that began the manufacture of an 
article for which England is famed through- 
out the world. 

In Teeland there are no prisons and no offi- 
cers answering to our policemen. In 1874 it 
celebrated the one thousandth anniversary of 
its colonization, and at the same time became 
independent. of Denmark, though subject to 
the King of Denmark, as the'head of* the Ice- 
landic Government. Iceland‘s new government 
is thoroughly republican in spirit, all citizens 
having eqnai rights and perfect relipious 
liberty. 

Some of the ordinary expressions of the 
Chinese are pointed and sarcastic etiorgh, A 
blustering, harmless fellow they osfl“a paper 
tiger.” When aman values himself overmuch 
they compare him to “a rat falling into a scale 
and weighing itself.” Over-doing a thing 
they call ‘‘a hunchback making a bow.’ A 
spendthrift they compare to's ‘‘ rocket,” which 
goes off at once,. Those who spend their 
charity on remote objects; but neglect their 
family, are said to ‘‘ hang s lantern.on a pole, 
whioh is seen afar; bat gives no light below.” 

Tue king of Siam is a magnificent object in - 
state attire. He glistens from head to foot 
with jewels worth more than £240,000. Ié.is 
commonly reported: in Bangkok that he has 
300 wives and eighty-seven children, though 
the exact figures ‘have never been givéna. to his. 
‘subjects, .He wasa father at the age of twelve, 
and is now-only thirty-six years old, If he 
lives a few'years more he will beable to assume 
the title of “father of hie country,” The 
king is a good féllow, fond of a reasonable 
number of his childten and very*kind’ to his 
300 wives. He is very progressive and has. 
done ® great deal of good to Siam. 

Ir is worth while noting that in.the ordin- 
ary safety match there is no phosphorous 
whatever. The inflammable mixture into 
which the match is dipped consista of the 
chlorate and bichromate of potassium, red 
lead, and antimony sulphide, It is on. the 
sides of the box where the red phosphorous is 
mixed with sulphide of antimony. I6 is only 
on a surface strewn with the hitter mixture 
that the former mixture will'iznite. ‘Only ” 
is too much to. say; for even a safety match 
may be made to strike fire by rubbing it 
quickly over ‘a sheet of wrificg paper or smooth 
glaes surface. There is a trick in this, and & 
clumsy hand may try fifty tinres without strik- 
ing fire.once. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Grey Lapy.—It is all a superstition. No one 
see into the future. = ’ $e: 


H. E. R.—You will find the receipt you ask for in 


almost any cookery book. 
Hovusrwire.—Warm and plenty of elbow 
dingy ofleloth. 
Tom.—Yes. It is hardly to how- 
- de wag drinking vinegar is highiy inj the 


grease, will do wonders on an 

Dovstrot.—If a man, after he has made his will, be- 
comes a widower and then marries again the will is 
absolutely void. 


Ssort Time Tewant.—If your rent is calculated by 
the month, your landlord must give you a month's 
notice to raise it. 


Vv. E.—In the year 364 marriages were forbidden 
during Lent, and then arose the proverb, ‘‘ Marry in 
Lent, live to repent.” 

R. H. B.—Try one of the papers that; devote them- 
selves exclusi to ladies and their doings. The 
question is rather out of our province. 


H. D.—You will find the narrative of the life of Isaac 
in Genesis. He was born when his father was one 
hundred years old, and died blind at the age of 180. 


Amy T.—It is not etiquette to dance too often with 
the same partner at a ball. It attracts attention, 
especially if the gentleman has been a stranger to you 
till that occasion. 


H. 8.—The Saviour spoke frequently in parables be- 
pn their aus to the customs of the East, 
as being with ews a vi popular mode of 

conveying truths, se 

Pg She Satie ¢ at in 1818 the a8 loss 
o French three days of figh' was 
more than 00.0007 thas of the allic— a Tonia, 
and Austria, 50,000. 
uit Oxp Pees — oat the Ne oe 
—— supposed a y miles. It 
itivel own. The highest point attained by a 
Contcen & aboud ive iaiien® " Yy 

Do.icre.—When trying to thread a se machine at 
twilight er in any imperfect light, place a bit of white 
cloth or paper back of and under the needle eye. By 
this the eye can be found and filled much easier. 


X.—Earthenware pipes would not “‘answer the pur- 
pose of iron pipes for heating a greenhouse with hot 
water.” They cannot stand the pressure, and would 
P= pa of the heat instead of letting it pass into 
the house. 


Newire.—If the eyebrows are inclined to grow too 

long it is not good to cut them if it can be helped. We 

there are only two or three hairs that are long, 

and these you had better pull out with a tweezers. It 
is probably an inherited peculiarity. 

spansuny Oo US Scared tn whine, end fs elegy bork 
necessary wi an ways 
to choose a neat dress that will be serviceable afte " 
The colour must depend on your style and complexion 
and what you are to wear with it. 

Dot.—If you have employment which brings you in 
even a little and that little is sure, you will be wise to 
stick to it and not throw it up for any visionary scheme 
of making a fortune on the Unless you have 
exceptional talent you will not your way. 

A. N.—Barls and marquises are both lords, as are also 
barons and viscounts. All lords who have a right to sit 
in the Upper House of Parliament are lords. peers 
lowest in rank are barons ; above are viscounts ; 
above them earls; then marquises, and then dukes, 

Fearrvut.—What you refer to is strychnia or strych- 
nine, a poisonous vegetable , the sole active 
principle of strychnos tiente, the most active of the Java 
poisons, and one of the active ples of Strychnos 
Ignatti, Strychnos nux vomica, Strychnos columbrina, 


E. T. T.—If the mn who moved your goods made 
an egieemant Sah pon to do the work for a certain 


T. Baytzy.—1. We know of no other remedy for the 

them out carefully. 2. Most 

Ifkely you will grow both stouter and taller as time goes 

on. Young men of your age are very liable to ples 

and face eru The blackheads will likely 
disappear in 6. 

_— Lemay Py = tortoise is one of the common 


ennsy 
$1, 1889. The loss of life was very much exaggera’ 
but it was large to excite the Boe ory! of the 
etvilised world. The offictal report e it 6,111. 


Harry axp Dicx.—1. One of the most remarkable sus- 


Smoxer.—The cultivation of tobacco is not allowed 
hout the 


breadth of ag ow B 


ption ; but a 
su ut’ tt by teifies of her own that will make it 


bright and home-like, 


OnE iN THE TRADE.—The word soap, or sope, from the 
Greek sapa, first occurs in the works of Pliny and Galen. 


ee ee at Jerusale 


made a promise to put into the common stock 
the price of what they had to sell; but they kept for 
their ate use part the lor 


a 


priv: 
this they were stricken dead. 


Romota.—Modern English, French, and German 
purposes, 


combs used for toilet 
mainly manufactured from 
often of ivory, but most 
vulcanised. In a Yorkshire 
in Scotland, the city A 
centres of comb manu 


OLD LETTERS. 


I wotp in my hand these letters, 
And the fire up in the grate 
Shall I throw into the embers 
And leave them there to their fate? 


Here is one from a spirit sister, 
Whose life, like a shadowed stream, 


Flowed on so softly, 

Tle disappeared ko dream. 
Her life went out of the 

To a glorious life instead. 
And here is one from another— 


berdeen, are the p 


. 
, 


A New Years’ Reapsr.—The term “ bissextile,” as 


to the was given by Julius Czosar, 
Aye 8 Ph A the ad- 


ditional day every fourth year to February, as being the 
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Feb. 1, 1890, 
A Lass Taat Loves a Saitor.—Seven is a lorg 
time for a young lady to be you have 
some very strong reason for g @ prolonged court. 
ship we advise you to think twice before bindirg 
yourself by any promise. From what you say the 


ail ; 
with cords or wires, which, by a judicious arrangement 
ss Goa tnghtn tn otbnapaate the pecition 24 Sheeeee, 
could be easily rendered invisible. 


Learnes.—l Uranus is the seventh planet in order of 
distance from the He travels at a mean distance 
Sie isso ei sie arr oo ae 
. Uranus was discovered by Sir W. on March 
$1, 1781, when hé was examining the constellation 
Gemini for double stars. He thought at first 
was a comet, but it was soon recognised as a 
The name Uranus was assigned to it by Bode, of 
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NOTICE.—Part 887, Now Ready, price Sixpence, poat 
free, Eightpence, Also Vol. LIII., bound in cloth, 4s. 64. 
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